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THE first instinct of most responsible men, writing a few 
days after the first constitutional crisis which the British 
Empire has ever had to face, and the greatest which has 
confronted this country since January 30, 1649, is to say, with 
Burke : 
‘Applaud us when we run; console us when we 
fall; cheer us when we recover; but let us pass on— 
for God’s sake let us pass on.’ 
But before we go forward to the urgent tasks which await us, 
we shall do well to look back at the events of the past month 
and to ask ourselves soberly what warnings they should 
convey to some, what lessons they may teach to others, what 
encouragement they may afford to all. 

The Abdication Act passed through all its stages in both 
Houses of Parliament on Friday, December 11. It was the 


fifth anniversary of the date on which the Statute of West- 
Vor. CXXI—No. 719 I B 





minster received, in 1931, the Royal Assent—a good omen, 
surely, for the events of the past month have endowed it 
with fresh significance. It was also the date of the ‘ abdica- 
tion’ of James II.—a good omen likewise, for the Monarchy 
and Parliament were proof on that occasion also against the 
vagaries of an individual. 

On that day one of the psalms set for Morning Prayer 
began with the words : 


Are your minds set up on righteousness, O ye congregation : 
And do ye judge the thing that is right, O ye sons of men ? 
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Whilst Evening Prayer included the following verses from 
the 6oth psalm : 
Thou hast shewed thy people heavy things: thou hast given 


us a drink of deadly wine. 
Thou hast moved the land and divided it: heal the sores 


thereof, for it shaketh. 
On the first-quoted passages Cromwell and many greater 


men have pondered as they entered Parliament: Bishop 
Hall ‘ rested on the second in his appeal for peace before 
Charles I. at Whitehall in 1641. In that spirit, and in no other, 
let us now review the documents in which are set forth the 


successive scenes and acts, so far as they have been revealed, 
of the tragedy of December. We have printed them, for the 


most part, in full, in order that our readers, especially those 
of the English-speaking world overseas, may have in con- 
venient form a full record of the salient events of a momentous 
fortnight. 


For many months the American Press had devoted much 


attention to the marital intentions of the King; truth and 
rumour, speculative comment and historical events were 


intermingled with salacious gossip and the foulest innuendo. - 


Many such papers found their way to this country and, in 
the words of Ovid (Tristia, IL., 536) : 
* Nec legitur pars ulla magis de corpore toto, 
Quam non legitimo foedere junctus amor.’ 


No part was read with more attention 
Than that which of illicit love made mention. 


On December 1 the Bishop of Bradford, after commenting 
upon the proposal of the Bishop of Birmingham to sever 
the service of the Lord’s Supper from the ceremony of 
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Coronation, emphasised the sacramental character of the 
rite as a whole and concluded his address to the Diocesan 
Conference with the following words : 


In this, as in any other sacrament, the benefit which God’s grace may 
effect is dependent upon the presence of certain human conditions. The 


benefit of the King’s Coronation depends, under God, upon two 


elements: First, on the faith, prayer, and self-dedication of the King 
himself, and on that it would be improper for me to say anything except 
to commend him, and ask you to commend him, to God’s grace, which 
he will so abundantly need, as we all need it—for the King is a man like 
ourselves—if he is to do his duty faithfully. We hope that he is aware of 


his need. Some of us wish that be gave more positive signs of bis awareness. . . . 

On this occasion the King holds an avowedly representative position. 
His personal views and opinions are his own, and as an individual he 
has the right of us all—to be keeper of his own private conscience. But 
in his public capacity at his Coronation he stands for the English people’s 
idea of kingship. It has for long centuries been, and I hope still is, an 
essential part of that idea that the King needs the grace of God for his 
office. In the Coronation ceremony the nation definitely acknowledges 
that need. Whatever it may mean, much or little, to the individual who 


is crowned, to the people as a whole it means their dedication of the 
English Monarchy to the care of God in whose rule and governance are 
the hearts of kings. 


Thus in the second place, not only as important as, but far more 
important than, the King’s personal feelings to his Coronation is the 
feeling with which we, the people of England, view it. Our part in the 
ceremony is to fill it with reality by the sincerity of our belief in the power 
of God to overrule for good our national history, and by the sincerity 
with which we commend the King and nation to His providence. 

The choice may be put simply. Are we going to be merely spectators 
or listeners-in at the Coronation as at any other historic or interesting 
function, hearing the service, reading the account, and inspecting the 
pictures, with the sort of passive or superficial curiosity with which we 
should treat any other scene of merely national pageantry ? Or are we, 
in some sense, going to consecrate ourselves too to the service of God 
- and the welfare of mankind in order that our self-consciousness and our 
sense of religious responsibility as citizens may help to quicken and 
encourage the whole nation’s sense of dependence on God ? 

There never was a clearer need than there is at present for a great 
rally to religion. The world is torn by conflicting tendencies, some of 
which are overtly, while others are covertly, anti-religious. No Chris- 
tian man can really be comfortable as to the attitude towards religion 
which is being displayed by the rulers of various European States. And 
the threat of national or international disturbance never seems to grow 


less pressing. Our civilisation is in a tottering and unstable condition, 


which forces us to wonder whether it may not even yet perish of internal 
combustion. 
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The text of this sober address had been handed to the 


Press in advance: it was given to a small audience, very few 
of whom, any more than the Bishop, can have ascribed to it 
the significance with which it was invested, on the following 
day, by the Yorkshire Post and other provincial journals, and 
by the Manchester Guardian, whose editors simultaneously 
decided that the time had come when the self-imposed vow 
of silence, so long and so honourably observed, should be 
broken. The Bishop’s words were interpreted as a reference 
to matters of which, he at once explained, he had no know- 
ledge. As he had, in the nature of things, no direct personal 
knowledge of the matters of which he spoke in the words we 
have italicised, it is clear that he was, in a sense, the mouth- 
piece of others. 

The London Press was silent on the subject on that day 
(December 2), but The Times devoted a leading article, in 
unconsciously prophetic vein, to a Masonic banquet in 
Edinburgh Castle on St. Andrew’s Day over which the 
Duke of York, accompanied by the Duchess, had presided. 
The writer declared that 


that loyalty which has always been part of the fiercest pride of Scotland, 
and which overflows so spontaneously from the Sovereign to all his 
kin, is combined with a special affection for the Prince in whose posterity 
another race of Scottish descent may some day be called to the Imperial 
Throne. 


The occasion was invested with a significance which, we 
may be sure, was absent from the minds of its promoters. 


Edinburgh has endeavoured to surpass its own tradition of loyal 
hospitality on the present occasion. . . . Bearers of titles redolent of the 
past of Scotland sat side by side with representatives from every corner 
of the Empire. . . . It is a special function of the reigning dynasty thus 
to focus for theit subjects’ eyes the long vistas of the past with the wide 
horizons of the present. . . . The visit of the Herr Presumptive to the 
great fortress that now stands aloft as a symbol of indissoluble union 
- - » encourages the speculation whether a time may not come some 
day when these historic ‘ Honours’ (the Scottish regalia) may be used 
again, with the free consent of the Scots, in the crowning of a King of 
Scotland on the Stone of Destiny.1 


1 Iz., the inauguration stone of the Irish kings at Tara which was removed to 
Scone, where it became the coronation stone of the Scottish kings until it was taken 
by James VI. of Scotland to Westminster and placed under the Coronation Chair in 
the Abbey. 
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On December 3 and for the rest of the week every daily 
and weekly paper devoted its leading articles and much of 
its space to the subject of the King’s marital intentions. 
The Prime Minister said to a crowded and anxious House of 
Commons: ‘I have no statement to make to-day. While 
there does not at present exist any constitutional difficulty, 
the situation is of such a nature as to make it inexpedient 
that I should be questioned about it at this stage.’ Asked 
by Mr. Winston Churchill on Thursday, December 3, and 
again on Friday, December 4, to assure the House that no 
irrevocable step would be taken before a formal statement 
had been made to Parliament, the Prime Minister declined 
to promise anything but, before the House adjourned on 
Friday afternoon, he made the following statement, so timed 


as to render, under the rules of the House, any discussion, 
even if desired, impossible : 


In view of widely circulated suggestions as to certain possibili- 
ties in the event of the King’s marriage, I think it would be advisable 
for me to make a statement. Suggestions appeared in certain 
organs of the Press, yesterday and again to-day, that if the King 
decided to marry, his wife need not become Queen. These ideas 
are without any constitutional foundation. There is no such thing 
as what is called a morganatic marriage known to our law. The 
Royal Marriages Act of 1772 has no application to the Sovereign 
himself. Its only effect is that the marriage of any other member of 
the Royal Family is null and void unless the Sovereign’s consent, 
declared under the Great Seal, is first obtained. This Act, therefore, 
has nothing to do with the present case. The King himself requires 
no consent from any other authority to make his marriage legal, 
but, as I have said, the lady whom he marries, by the fact of her 
matriage to the King, necessarily becomes Queen, She herself, 
therefore, enjoys all the status, rights and privileges which, both by 
positive law and by custom, attach to that position, and with which 
we are familiar in the cases of Her late Majesty Queen Alexandra 
and of Her Majesty Queen Mary, and her children would be in the 
direct line of succession to the Throne. 

The only possible way in which this result could be avoided 
would be by legislation dealing with a particular case. His Majesty’s 
Government are not prepared to introduce such legislation. More- 
over, the matters to be dealt with are of common concern to the 
Commonwealth as a whole, and such a change could not be effected 
without the assent of all the Dominions. I am satisfied, from 
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inquiries I have made, that this assent would not be forthcoming. 
I have felt it right to make this statement before the House adjourns 
to-day in order to remove a widespread misunderstanding, At 
this moment I have no other statement to make. 


The Press of the Left were inclined, in general, to be 
critical of the appearance of haste and to deprecate the bare 
possibility that pressure should be placed upon the King to 
make a hasty decision between abandoning his throne or the 
woman of his choice. The Press of the Right and Centre 
urged the need for an immediate decision and took for 
granted that public opinion in this country and the Dominions 
would endorse the view taken by Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet, 
and by certain Governments in the Dominions, that 

(2) A morganatic marriage would not be accepted by 
public opinion; and that 
_ (0) The declared intention of His Majesty to marry, if 
persisted in, would of necessity involve abdication. 

Mr. Churchill issued on December 5 a statement which 
had some support at the time from members of Parliament of 
all parties and in many quarters. It read as follows : 


I plead for time and patience. The nation must realise the character 
of the constitutional issue. There is no question of any conflict between 
the King and Parliament. Parliament has not been consulted in any 
way, nor allowed to express any opinion. 

The question is whether the King is to abdicate upon the advice of 
the Ministry of the day. No such advice has ever before been tendered 
to a Sovereign in parliamentary times. 

This is not a case where differences have arisen between the Sovereign 
and his Ministers on any particular measure. These could certainly be 
resolved by normal processes of Parliament or dissolution. In this 
case we are in presence of a wish expressed by the Sovereign to perform 
an act which in no circumstances can be accomplished for nearly five 
months, and may conceivably for various reasons never be accomplished 


at all. 


That, on such a hypothetical and supposititious basis, the supreme 
sacrifice of abdication and potential exile of the Sovereign should be 
demanded finds no support whatever in the British Constitution. No 
Ministry has the authority to advise the abdication of the Sovereign. 
Only the most serious parliamentary processes could even raise the issue 
in a decisive form. 

The Cabinet has no right to prejudice such a question without having 
pteviously ascertained at the very least the will of Parliament. This 
could, perhaps, be obtained by messages from the Sovereign to Parlia- 
ment and by addresses of both Houses after due consideration of these 
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messages. For the Sovereign to abdicate incontinently in the present 
circumstances would inflict an injury upon the constitutional position 
of the monarchy which is measureless and cannot fail to be grievous to the 
institution itself, irrespective of the existing occupant of the Throne. 

Parliament would also fail entirely in its duty if it allowed such an 
event to occur as the signing of an abdication in response to the advice 
of Ministers without taking all precautions to make sure that these same 
processes may not be repeated with equal uncanny facility at no distant 
date in unforeseen circumstances, Clearly, time is needed for searching 
constitutional debate. 

The next question is, what has the King done? If it be true, as is 
alleged, that the King has proposed to his Ministers legislation which 
they are not prepared to introduce, the answer of Ministers should be, 
not to call for abdication, but to refuse to act upon the King’s request, 
which thereupon becomes inoperative. 

If the King refuses to take the advice of his Ministers, they are, of 
course, free to resign. They have no right whatever to put pressure 
upon him to accept their advice by soliciting beforehand assurances from 
the Leader of the Opposition that he will not form an alternative Adminis- 
tration in the event of their resignation, and thus confronting the King 
with an ultimatum.? Again, there is cause for time and patience, 

Why cannot time be granted? The fact that it is beyond the King’s 
power to accomplish the purpose which Ministers oppose until the end 
of April surely strips the matter of constitutional urgency. There may 
be some inconvenience, but that inconvenience stands on a different 
plane altogether from the grave constitutional issues I have set forth. 

National and Imperial ‘considerations alike require that, before such 
a dread step as a demand for abdication is taken, not only should the 
constitutional position be newly defined by Parliament, but that every 
method should be exhausted which gives the hope of a happier solution. 

Lastly, but surely not least, there is the human and personal aspect. 
The King has been for many weeks under the greatest strains, moral 
and mental, that can fall upon a man. Not only has he been inevitably 
subjected to the extreme stress of his public duty, but also to the agony 
of his own personal feelings. Surely if he asks for time to consider the 
advice of his Ministers, now that at length matters have been brought to 
this dire culmination, he should not be denied. 

Howsoever this matter may turn, it is pregnant with calamity and 
inseparable from inconvenience. But all the evil aspects will be aggra- 
vated beyond measure if the utmost chivalry and compassion are not 
shown both by Ministers and by the British nation towards a gifted and 
beloved King torn between private and public obligations of love and 
duty. 

The Churches stand for charity. They believe in the efficacy of prayer. 
Surely their influence must not oppose a period of reflection. I plead, I 
ptay that time and tolerance will not be denied. 






















































2 This statement was specifically denied by Mr. Attlee, Leader of the Opposition, 
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The King has no means of personal access to his Parliament or his 
people. Between him and them stand in their office the Ministers of the 
Crown. If they thought it their duty to engage all their power and 
influence against him, still he must remain silent. All the more must 
they be careful not to be the judge in their own case, and to show a 
loyal and Christian patience even at some political embarrassment to 
themselves. If an abdication were to be hastily extorted, the outrage so 
committed would cast its shadow forward across many chapters of the 
history of the British Empire. 


Soon after making this statement Mr. Churchill had audience 
of His Majesty. 
Sir Stafford Cripps, on the same day, said : 


It is suggested that the Cabinet are insisting upon the King either 
giving up his proposed marriage or abdicating. Granted that we are to 
continue with a constitutional monarchy in this country, I personally 
cannot see any sufficient reason for forcing the abdication of the King 
because of the choice which he has made. 

We must remember that the King is old enough to know his own 
mind, and that it is his marriage, and not that of a robot, that we are 
discussing. 


Mr. Josiah Wedgwood, M.P., a Privy Councillor and an 


Independent member of the Opposition, placed the follow- 
ing motion upon the Order Book of the House of Commons : 


That, in the opinion of this House, the Oath of Allegiance * which 
they have already taken to King Edward VIII. is unaffected by any form 
of Coronation ceremony or by the presence thereat or absence therefrom 
of any dignitary or personage whatsoever ; nor will they substitute any 
other for the King of England. [An early day.] 


A few other members of Parliament, speaking in their 
constituencies, endorsed Mr. Churchill’s plea for delay. One 


of them declared on Friday night, and again on Saturday, 
his conviction that 


It was not right, or necessary, that the King should be forced, under 
the ruthless glare of publicity, to take a hasty decision. The public 
had yet to learn the facts, and the public in the Dominions and India 
had not yet had time to consider the circumstances in all their bearings 
The Prime Minister deserved and enjoyed the sympathy and respect 
of all men at this moment, but our allegiance was to his present Majesty, 


* The Oath of Allegiance, prescribed by cap. 72, 31 & 32 Vict., 1868, runs as 


do <3 that I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to His 


Majesty King Edward, His Heirs and Successors, according to Law (viz., the Act of 
Succession, 1707). 


follows: I 
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and to none other, No party loyalty could be allowed to have pre- 
cedence over this duty, and we should not as yet speak of abdication as 
a possibility. 


Such words, wherever spoken, were received with great 
applause, for these voices were, at the moment, representative 
of a large section of opinion which was not yet prepared for 
the rude shock which the nation was presently to face. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury on Saturday, December 5, 
proclaimed to the clergy that silence was fitting. He would 
perhaps have done better to have said it when the Bishop of 
Birmingham’s speech had clearly invited controversy. His 
advice was accepted. But public opinion was in need of no 
such guidance as the pulpit might afford. The decision was 
recognised to be one for the King alone: the verdict against 
a morganatic marriage was, in the circumstances, recognised 
to be just. 


Article XXV. of the Thirty-Nine Articles of Religion lays 
down that 


There are two Sacraments ordained of Christ our Lord in the 
Gospel, that is to say, Baptism and the Supper of the Lord. 

Those five commonly called Sacraments, that is to say... 
Matrimony . . . are not to be counted Sacraments of the Gospel, 
being . . . states of life allowed in the Scriptures; but yet have 
not like nature of Sacraments with Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper, 


for that they have not any visible sign or ceremony ordained of 
God. 


That is, broadly speaking, to-day, as then, the English view, 
which is tolerant, unwilling to cast a stone, ot to judge others 
by a rigid canon. But the feeling grew, and in growing 
gathered strength, that such a marriage as the King was 
understood to contemplate was inconsistent with kingship, 
whatever form it might take. 

Every corner of the kingdom echoed Hotrace’s plea 
(Carmina, 1V., 11): 


Semper ut te digna sequare ut ultra 
Quam licet sperare nefas putando 
Disparem vites. 
Abstain from aims beneath thy state 
And shun an ill-assorted mate. 
Vor. CXXI—719 
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Many were hoping until Tuesday (December 8) that the 
King would publicly renounce his marital intentions, and 
one was reminded of the renunciation of Berenice by Titus 
in Racine’s romance. 

Further questioned in Parliament on Monday, December 7, 
Mr. Baldwin said : 


I am glad to have the occasion of making a further statement on 
the position. In considering this whole matter it has always been, 
and remains, the earnest desire of the Government to afford to His 
Majesty the fullest opportunity of weighing a decision which 
involves so directly his own future happiness and the interests of 
all his subjects. At the same time they cannot but be aware that 
any considerable prolongation of the present state of suspense 
and uncertainty would involve risk of the gravest injury to national 
and Imperial interests ; and, indeed, no one is more insistent upon 
this aspect of the situation than His Majesty. 

In view of certain statements which have been made about the 
relations between the Government and the King, I should add 
that, with the exception of the question of morganatic marriage, 
no advice has been tendered by the Government to His Majesty, 
with whom all my conversations have been strictly personal and 
informal. These matters were not raised first by the Government, 
but by His Majesty himself in conversation with me some weeks 
ago when he first informed me of his intention to marry Mrs. 
Simpson whenever she should be free. The subject has, therefore, 
been for some time in the King’s mind, and as soon as His Majesty 
has arrived at a conclusion as to the course he desires to take he will 
no doubt communicate it to his Governments in this country and 
the Dominions. It will then be for those Governments to decide 
what advice, if any, they would feel it their duty to tender to him 
in the light of his conclusion. 

I cannot conclude this statement without expressing—what the 
whole House feels—our deep and respectful sympathy with His 
Majesty at this time. . . . I think that the whole House will agree 
with me that at this moment when the situation is so grave and 
anxious, and while the King is considering these matters and has 
not yet made up his mind, I should feel great difficulty in offering 
information in answering supplementary questions, especially con- 
sidering that those answers would have to be improvised. 


The light of hope grew dim during the next forty-eight 
hours. The coming and going of the Prime Minister, and 
other of the King’s servants, of the Queen-Mother, and of 
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other members of the Royal Family were faithfully chronicled. 
Speculation, in many forms, was rife: the Stock Exchange 
was benumbed ; but in Westminster Abbey the sound of the 
hammer cheered many, and men were at work on grand- 
stands in the Mall. 

On Thursday afternoon, at an hour chosen to make 
possible a simultaneous declaration in the King’s Parliaments 
and in other Legislative Assemblies abroad, Mr. Baldwin 
made the statement which was at once the climax and the 
end of the constitutional crisis. The story is best told in the 
language of the Journals of the House of Commons : 


Message from the ting respecting this renuncia- 
tion of the Throne,—The Prime Minister, 
at the Bar, acquainted the house that be 
bad a message from his Majesty the ting 
to this house, signed by bis Majesty's own 
band. Hnd be presented the same to the 
House, and it was read by Mr. Speaker (all 
the Members of the house being uncovered), 
and is as followetb,— 

Fort Belvedere, Sunningdale, Berkshire. 

Members of the House of Commons, 


After long and anxious consideration, I have determined to 
renounce the Throne to which I succeeded on the death of My father, 
and I am now communicating this, My final and irrevocable decision. 
Realising as I do the gravity of this step, I can only hope that I shall 
have the understanding of My peoples in the decision I have taken and 
the reasons which have led Me to take it. I will not enter now into 
My private feelings, but I would beg that it should be remembered that 
the burden which constantly rests upon the shoulders of a Sovereign 
is so heavy that it can only be borne in circumstances different from 
those in which I now find Myself. I conceive that I am not over- 
looking the duty that rests on Me to place in the forefront the public 
interest, when I declare that I am conscious that I can no longer 
discharge this heavy task with efficiency or with satisfaction to Myself. 

I have accordingly this morning executed an Instrument of 
Abdication in the terms following :— 

‘I, Edward VIII., of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, King, Emperor of India, do hereby 
declare My irrevocable determination to renounce the Throne for 
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Myself and for My descendants, and My desire that effect should 
be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. 

In token whereof I have hereunto set My hand this tenth day 
of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, in the presence of 
the witnesses whose signatures are subscribed. 


(Signed) EDWARD R.1. 


My execution of this Instrument has been witnessed by My three 
brothers, Their Royal Highnesses the Duke of York, the Duke of 
Gloucester, and the Duke of Kent. 

I deeply appreciate the spirit which has actuated the appeals 
which have been made to Me to take a different decision, and I have, 
before reaching My final determination, most fully pondered over 
them. But My mind is made up. Moreover, further delay cannot 
but be most injurious to the peoples whom I have tried to serve as 
Prince of Wales and as King and whose future happiness and 
prosperity are the constant wish of My heart. 

I take My leave of them in the confident hope that the course 
which I have thought it right to follow is that which is best for the 
stability of the Throne and Empire and the happiness of My peoples. 
I am deeply sensible of the consideration which they have always 
extended to Me both before and after My accession to the Throne 


and which I know they will extend in full measure to My successor. 

I am most anxious that there should be no delay of any kind in 
giving effect to the Instrument which I have executed and that all 
necessary steps Should be taken immediately to secure that my lawful 
successor, My brother, His Royal Highness the Duke of York, 


should ascend the Throne. EDWARD R35. 


Ordered, That his Majesty's Most Gracious Mes- 
gage be now considered.—(The Prime Minister.) 

Rising from his place, Mr. Baldwin addressed the House 
in the following words : 

No more grave message has ever been received by Parliament 
and no more difficult, I may almost say repugnant, task has ever 
been imposed upon a Prime Minister. I would ask the House, 
which I know will not be without sympathy for me in my position 
to-day, to remember that in this last week I have had but little 
time in which to compose a speech for delivery to-day, so I must 
tell what I have to tell truthfully, sincerely and plainly, with no 
attempt to dress up or to adorn. I shall have little or nothing to 


say in the way of comment or criticism, or of praise or of blame. 
I think my best course to-day, and the one that the House would 
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desire, is to tell them, so far as I can, what has passed between His 
Majesty and myself and what led up to the present situation, 

I should like to say at the start that His Majesty as Prince of 
Wales has honoured me for many years with a friendship which I 
value, and I know that he would agree with me in saying to you 
that it was not only a friendship, but, between man and man, a 
friendship of affection. I would like to tell the House that when we 
said ‘ Good-bye ’ on Tuesday night at Fort Belvedere we both knew 
and felt and said to each other that that friendship, so far from 
being impaired by the discussions of this last week, bound us more 
closely together than ever and would last for life. 

Now, Sir, the House will want to know how it was that I had 
my first interview with His Majesty. I may say that His Majesty 
has been most generous in allowing me to tell the House the perti- 
nent parts of the discussions which took place between us. As the 
House is aware, I had been ordered in August and September a 
complete rest, which, owing to the kindness of my staff and the 
consideration of all my colleagues, I was able to enjoy to the full, 
and when October came, although I had been ordered to take a 
rest in that month, I felt that I could not in fairness to my work 
take a further holiday, and I came, as it were, on half-time before 
the middle of October, and, for the first time since the beginning of 
August, was in a position to look into things, 

There were two things that disquieted me at that moment. 
There was coming to my office a vast volume of correspondence, 
mainly at that time from British subjects and American citizens of 
British origin in the United States of America, from some of the 
Dominions and from this country, all expressing perturbation and 
uneasiness at what was then appearing in the American Press. I 
was aware also that there was in the near future a divorce case 
coming on, the results of which made me realise that possibly a 
difficult situation might arise later, and I felt that it was essential 
that someone should see His Majesty and warn him of the difficult 
situation that might arise later if occasion was given for a continua- 
tion of this kind of gossip and of criticism, and the danger that 
might come if that gossip and that criticism spread from the other 


side of the Atlantic to this country. I felt that in the circumstances 
there was only one man who could speak +o him and talk the matter 
over with him, and that man was the Prime Minister. I felt doubly 


bound to do it by my duty, as I conceived it, to the country and my 
duty to him, not only as a counsellor, but as.a friend. I consulted, 


I am ashamed to say—and they have forgiven me—none of my 
colleagues. 
I happened to be staying in the neighbourhood of Fort Belve- 
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dere about the middle of October, and I ascertained that His Majesty 
was leaving his house on Sunday, October 18, to entertain a small 
shooting party at Sandringham, and that he was leaving on the 


Sunday afternoon. I telephoned from my friend’s house on the 
Sunday morning and found that he had left earlier than was expected. 


In those circumstances, I communicated with him through his 
secretary and stated that I desired to see him—this is the first and 
only occasion on which I was the one who asked for an interview— 


that I desired to see him, that the matter was urgent. I told him 
what it was. I expressed my willingness to come to Sandringham 


on Tuesday, the zoth, but I said that I thought it wiser, if His 
Majesty thought fit, to see me at Fort Belvedere, for I was anxious 
that no one at that time should know of my visit, and that at any 
rate our first talk should be in complete privacy. The reply came 
from His Majesty that he would motor back on the Monday, 
October 19, to Fort Belvedere, and he would see me on the Tuesday 
morning. And on the Tuesday morning I saw him. 

Sir, I may say, before I proceed to the details of the conversation, 
that an adviser to the Crown can be of no possible service to his 
master unless he tells him at all times the truth as he sees it, whether 
that truth be welcome or not.. And let me say here, as I may say 


several times before I finish, that during those talks, when I look 
back, there is nothing I have not told His Majesty of which I felt 
he ought to be aware—nothing. His Majesty’s attitude all through 
has been—let me put it in this way : Never has he shown any sign 
of offence, of being hurt at anything I have said to him. The whole 
of our discussions have been carried out, as I have said, with an 
increase, if possible, of that mutual respect and regard in which we 
stood. I told His Majesty that I had two great anxieties—one the 
effect of a continuance of the kind of criticism that at that time was 
proceeding in the American Press, the effect it would have in the 
Dominions and particularly in Canada, where it was widespread, 
the effect it would have in this country. 

That was the first anxiety. And then I reminded him of what I 
had often told him and his brothers in years past. The British 
Monarchy is a unique institution, The Crown in this country 
through the centuries has been deprived of many of its prerogatives, 
but to-day, while that is true, it stands for far more than it ever 
has done in its history. The importance of its integrity is, beyond 
all question, far greater than it has ever been, being as it is not only 
the last link of Empire that is left, but the guarantee in this country, 
so long as it exists in that integrity, against many evils that have 
affected and afflicted other countries. There is no man in this 
country, to whatever party he may belong, who would not sub- 
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scribe to that. But while this feeling largely depends on the respect 
that has grown up in the last three generations for the monarchy, 
it might not take so long, in face of the kind of criticisms to which 


it was being exposed, to lose that power far more rapidly than it 


was built up, and once lost I doubt if anything could restore it. 
That was the basis of my talk on that aspect, and I expressed 
my anxiety and desire that such criticism should not have cause 
to go on. I said that in my view no popularity in the long run 
would be weighed against the effect of such criticism. I told His 
Majesty that I for one had looked forward to his reign being a 


great reign in a new age—he has so many of the qualities necessary 
—and that I hoped we should be able to see our hopes realised. I 
told him I had come—naturally, I was his Prime Minister—but I 
wanted to talk it over with him as a friend to see if I could help 
him in this matter. Perhaps I am saying what I should not say 
here; I have not asked him whether I might say this, but I will 


say it because I do not think he would mind, and I think it illus- 
trates the basis on which our talks proceeded. He said to me, not 
once, but many times during those many, many hours we have had‘ 
together, and especially towards the end, ‘ You and I must settle 
this matter together ; I will not have anyone interfering.’ 

I then pointed out the danger of the divorce proceedings, that 
if a verdict was given in that case that left the matter in suspense 
for some time, that period of suspense might be dangerous, because 
then everyone would be talking, and when once the Press began, 
as it must begin some time in this country, a most difficult situation 
would arise for me, for him, and there might well be a danger 
which both he and I had seen all through this—I shall come to 
that later—and it was one of the reasons why he wanted to take 
this action quickly—that is, that there might be sides taken and 
factions grow up in this country in a matter where no faction ought 
ever to exist. 

It was on that aspect of the question that we talked for an hour, 
and I went away glad that the ice had been broken, because I knew 
that it had to be broken. For some little time we had no further 
meetings. I begged His Majesty to consider all that I had said. I 
said that I pressed him for no kind of answer; but would he con- 
sider everything I had said? The next time I saw him was on 
Monday, November 16. That was at Buckingham Palace. By 
that date the decree nisi had been pronounced in the divorce case. 
His Majesty had sent for me on that occasion. I had meant to see 
him later in the week, but he had sent for me first. I felt it my duty 
to begin the conversation, and I spoke to him for a quarter of an 


hour or twenty minutes on the question of marriage. 
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Again, we must remember that the Cabinet had not been in this 
at all—I had reported to about four of my senior colleagues the 
conversation at Fort Belvedere. I saw the King on Monday, 
November 16, and I began by giving him my view of a possible 
marriage. I told him that I did not think that a particular marriage 
was one that would receive the approbation of the country. That 
marriage would have involved the lady becoming Queen. I did 
tell His Majesty once that I might be a remnant of the old Vic- 
torians, but that my worst enemy would not say of me that I did 
not know what the reaction of the English people would be to 
any particular course of action, and I told him that so far as they 
went I was certain that that would be impracticable. I cannot go 
further into the details, but that was the substance. I pointed out 
to him that the position of the King’s wife was different from the 
position of the wife of any other citizen in the country ; it was part 
of the price which the King has to pay. His wife becomes Queen ; 
the Queen becomes the Queen of the country; and, therefore, in 
the choice of a Queen the voice of the people must be heard. It 
is the truth expressed in those lines that may come to your minds : 

His will is not his own ; 

For he himself is subject to his birth ; 

He may not, as unvalued persons do, 

Carve for himself ; for on his choice depends 
The safety and the health of the whole State.‘ 


Then His Majesty said to me—I have his permission to state this— 
that he wanted to tell me something that he had long wanted to 
tell me. He said: ‘Iam going to marry Mrs. Simpson, and I am 
prepared to go.’ I said: ‘ Sir, that is most grievous news, and it is 
impossible for me to make any comment on it to-day.’ He told 
the Queen that night; he told the Duke of York and the Duke 
of Gloucester the next day, and the Duke of Kent, who was out 
of London, either on the Wednesday or the Thursday; and for 
the rest of the week, so far as I know, he was considering that 
point. 

He sent for me again on Wednesday, November 25. In the 
meantime a suggestion had been made to me that a possible com- 
promise might be arranged to avoid those two possibilities that had 
been seen, first in the distance and then approaching nearer and 
nearer. The compromise was that the King should marry, that 
Parliament should pass an Act enabling the lady to be the King’s 
wife without the position of Queen ; and when I saw His Majesty 
on November 25 he asked me whether that proposition had been 


* The words quoted are from Shakespeare (Hamlet, 1., 3). 
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put to me, and I said yes. He asked me what I thought of it. I 
told him that I had not considered it, I said: ‘I can give you no 
considered opinion.’ If he asked me my first reaction informally, 
my first reaction was that Parliament would never pass such a Bill. 
But I said that if he desired it I would examine it formally. He 
said he did so desire. Then I said: ‘ It will mean my putting that 
formally before the whole Cabinet and communicating with the 
Prime Ministers of all the Dominions, and was that his wish ?’ 
He told me that it was. I said that I would do it. 

On December 2 the King asked me to go and see him. Again 
I had intended asking for an audience later that week, because such 
inquiries as I thought proper to make I had not completed. The 
inquiries had gone far enough to show that neither in the Dominions 
nor here would there be any prospect of such legislation being 
accepted. His Majesty asked me if I could answer his question. 
I gave him the reply that I was afraid it was impracticable for those 
reasons. I do want the House to realise this: His Majesty said he 
was not surprised at that answer. He took my answer with no 
question and he never recurred to it again, I want the House to 
realise—because if you can put yourself in His Majesty’s place and 
you know what His Majesty’s feelings are, and you know how glad 
you would have been had this been possible—that he behaved 
there as a great gentleman ; he said no more about it. The matter 
was closed. I never heard another word about it from him. 

That decision was, of course, a formal decision, and was the only 
formal decision of any kind taken by the Cabinet until I come to 
the history of yesterday. When we had finished that conversation, 
I pointed out that the possible alternatives had been narrowed, 
and that it really had brought him into the position that he would 
be placed in a grievous situation between two conflicting loyalties 
in his own heart—either complete abandonment of the project on 
which his heart was set, and remaining as King, or doing as he 
intimated to me that he was prepared to do, in the talk which I 
have reported, going, and later on contracting that marriage, if it 
were possible. During the last days, from that day until now, that 
has been the struggle in which His Majesty has been engaged. 
We had many talks, and always on the various aspects of this limited 
problem. 

The House must remember—it is difficult to realise—that His 
Majesty is not a boy, although he looks so young. We have all 
thought of him as our Prince, but he is a mature man, with wide 
and great experience of life and the world, and he always had before 
him three, nay, four, things, which in these conversations, at all 
hours, he repeated again and again—that if he went he would go 
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with dignity. He would not allow a situation to arise in which 
he could not do that. He wanted to go with as little disturbance 
of his Ministers and his people as possible. He wished to go in 
circumstances that would make the succession of his brother as 
little difficult for his brother as possible ; and I may say that any 
idea to him of what might be called a King’s Party was abhorrent. 
He stayed down at Fort Belvedere because he said that he was not 
coming to London while these things were in dispute, because of 
the cheering crowds. I honour and respect him for the way in 
which he behaved at that time. 

I have something here which, I think, will touch the House. 
It is a pencilled note, sent to me by His Majesty this morning, and 
I have his authority for reading it. It is just scribbled in pencil : 


Duke of York. He and the King have always been on the best of 
terms as brothers, and the King is confident that the Duke deserves and 
will receive the support of the whole Empire. 


I would say a word or two on the King’s position. The King 
cannot speak for himself. The King has told us that he cannot 
catry, and does not see his way to carry, these almost intolerable 
burdens of kingship without a woman at his side, and we know that. 
This crisis, if I may use the word, has arisen now rather than later 
from that very frankness of His Majesty’s character which is one of 
his many attractions. It would have been perfectly possible for 
His Majesty not to have told me of this at the date when he did, 
and not to have told me for some months to come. But he realised 
the damage that might be done in the interval by gossip, rumours 
and talk, and he made that declaration to me when he did, on 
purpose to avoid what he felt might be dangerous, not only here 
but throughout the Empire, to the moral force of the Crown which 
we are all determined to sustain. 

He told me his intentions, and he has never wavered from them. 
I want the House to understand that. He felt it his duty to take 
into his anxious consideration all the representations that his 
advisers might give him, and not until he had fully considered 
them did he make public his decision. There has been no kind 
of conflict in this matter. My efforts during these last days have 
been directed, as have the efforts of those most closely round him, 
in trying to help him to make the choice which he has not made ; 
and we have failed. The King has made his decision to take this 
moment to send this Gracious Message because of his confident 
hope that by that he will preserve the unity of this country and of 
the whole Empire, and avoid those factious differences which might 
so easily have arisen. 
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It is impossible, unfortunately, to avoid talking to some extent 
to-day about one’s-self. These last days have been days of great 
strain, but it was a great comfort to me, and I hope it will be to the 
House, when I was assured before I left him on Tuesday night, by 
that intimate circle that was with him at the Fort that evening, that 
I had left nothing undone that I could have done to move him 
from the decision at which he had arrived, and which he has com- 
municated to us. While there is not a soul among us who will 
not regret this from the bottom of his heart, there is not a soul 
here to-day that wants to judge. We are not judges. He has 
announced his decision.. He has told us what he wants us to do 
and I think we must close our ranks, and do it. 

At a later stage this evening I shall ask leave to bring in the 
necessary Bill so that it may be read the first time, printed, and made 
available to members. It will be available in the Vote Office as 
soon as the House has ordered the Bill to be printed. The House 
will meet to-morrow at the usual time, 11 o’clock, when we shall 
take the second reading and the remaining stages of the Bill. It 
is very important that it should be passed into law to-morrow, and 
I shall put on the order paper to-morrow a motion to take private 
members’ time and to suspend the 4 o’clock rule. 

I have only two other things to say. The House will forgive 
me for saying now something which I should have said a few 
minutes ago. I have told them of the circumstances under which 
I am speaking, and they have been very generous and sympathetic. 
Yesterday morning when the Cabinet received the King’s final 
and definite answer officially they passed a minute, and in accord- 
ance with it I sent a message to His Majesty, which he has been good, 
enough to permit me to read to the House, with his reply : 


Mr. Baldwin, with his humble duty to the King. 

This morning Mr. Baldwin reported to the Cabinet his interview 
with Your Majesty yesterday and informed his colleagues that Your 
Majesty then communicated to him informally your firm and definite 
intention to renounce the Throne. 

The Cabinet received this statement of Your Majesty’s intention with 
profound regret, and wished Mr. Baldwin to convey to Your Majesty 
immediately the unanimous feeling of Your Majesty’s servants. 

Ministers are reluctant to believe that Your Majesty’s resolve is 
irrevocable, and still venture to hope that before Your Majesty pro- 
nounces any formal decision Your Majesty may be pleased to reconsider 
an intention which must so deeply distress and so vitally affect all Your 
Majesty’s subjects. 

Mr. Baldwin is at once communicating with the Dominion Prime 
Ministers for the purpose of letting them know that Your Majesty has 
now made to him the informal intimation of Your Majesty’s intention. 
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His Majesty’s reply was received last night : 
The King has received the Prime Minister’s letter of the 9th Decem- 
ber, 1936, informing him of the views of the Cabinet. 


His Majesty has given the matter his further consideration, but 
regrets that he is unable to alter his decision. 


My last words on that subject are that I am convinced that where I 
have failed no one could have succeeded. His mind was made up, 
and those who know His Majesty best will know what that means. 

This House to-day is a theatre which is being watched by the 
whole world. Let us conduct ourselves with that dignity which 
His Majesty is showing in this hour of his trial. Whatever our 
regret at the contents of the Message, let us fulfil his wish, do what 
he asks, and do it with speed. Let no word be spoken to-day 
that the utterer of that word may regret in days to come, let no word 
be spoken that causes pain to any soul, and let us not forget to-day 
the revered and beloved figure of Queen Mary, what all this time 
has meant to her, and think of her when we have to speak, if speak 
we must, during this debate. We have, after all, as the guardians 
of democracy in this little island, to see that we do our work to 
maintain the integrity of that democracy and of the monarchy, 
which, as I said at the beginning of my speech, is now the sole 
link of our whole Empire and the guardian of our freedom, Let 


us look forward and remember our country and the trust reposed 
by our country in this, the House of Commons, and let us rally 
behind the new King—stand behind him and help him; and let 
us hope that, whatever the country may have suffered by what we 
are passing through, it may soon be repaired and that we may take 
what steps we can in trying to make this country a better country 
for all the people in it. 


When the Prime Minister sat down, having spoken for 
exactly three-quarters of an hour, the Speaker, at the sugges- 
tion of the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. C. R. Attlee), 
suspended the sitting for an hour and a half, in order that 
members might give due consideration to the Message 
received from His Majesty. 

The sitting was resumed at6 p.m. Mr. Attlee, continuing 
the debate, said that in the tragic dilemma with which he 
was faced the King had had the sympathy of all, 


due not only to the nature of the issue, involving as it does the 
strongest human emotions, but to the personal affection which he 
has inspired in his people. No British monarch has been so well 


known by his subjects. The people, not only in this country, but 
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throughout the Commonwealth and the Empire, have seen in him, 
not a remote ruler, but a man who was personally acquainted with 
many of them and had visited the places where they live. 

For many years, as the Prince of Wales, he served his country. 
He shared its joys and sorrows in the dark days of the war and in 
time of peace. It seems but the other day that he was called upon 
to take the greater responsibilities of sovereign over 'a quarter of 
the peoples of the world. We all know his personal charm, his 
courage, and his ready sympathy with suffering. We, on these 
benches, can never forget how he felt for the miners in their time 
of trial, and how he showed his deep interest in the unemployed 
and the people of the distressed areas. Now he has had to make 
a difficult choice. Powerful personal and human considerations 
have conflicted with the obligations and responsibilities of his high 
calling. I am sure that all of us have been trying to think of some 
way by which this conflict could be resolved. We realised the 
gtave objections to every course, and we hoped it would not come 
to abdication ; but the King has made his decision. He has resolved 
to abide by it, and we can do no other than accept it. 

The wish of all his people will be that he may have a long and 
happy life. We can all appreciate the strain which these events 
have placed on the Prime Minister, and he is entitled to our sym- 
pathy. The country has received a severe shock. It will take time 
to recover. The position of anyone who, in these days of pressing 
problems at home and abroad, is called upon to accept the Throne 
in these unprecedented circumstances is obviously one of very 
great strain. It will be the endeavour of all of us to do what we 
may to lighten that burden. I would like to express on behalf of 
myself and my colleagues our deepest sympathy with Queen Mary 
and the other members of the Royal Family. 


Sir Archibald Sinclair, the Liberal leader, followed. 


We are bound [he said] to our King, not only by formal and 
solemn ties, by our oaths of allegiance and by our recognition of 
the Crown as the link which unites all the peoples of the Empire, 
but also by those closer and more personal links which the Leader 
of the Opposition has so simply and so eloquently described, and 
which the King has forged between himself and his people—people 
of all classes, of all creeds and of all races in every part of his 
Dominions—during nearly a quarter of a century of Royal service. 
The rupture of those ties is profoundly painful to us all. It must 
be most painful to those right hon. gentlemen who, during these 
brief months of his reign, have been his Ministers and confidential 
advisers ; above all, to the Prime Minister, his closest and most 
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intimate adviser, who deserves our sympathy, and to-day also our 
gratitude for the grave but clear and moving statement which it 
was his melancholy duty to make to us this afternoon. 

Let us also gratefully and respectfully acclaim the political 
wisdom which His Majesty has shown in discountenancing any 
attempt to divide the country on the issues to which his proposed 
marriage gave rise. It is in large measure due to His Majesty’s 
wise and strong restraint, and to his recognition of the supremacy 
of Parliament and the constitutional responsibility of Ministers, 
that the Crown has not become involved in our political con- 
troversies, but remains above and aloof from them. . . . 

The Prime Minister referred to the possibility of a Morganatic 
Marriage Bill; I think it is only right to tell the House that I 
could not have supported it. It is not only the law of our country, 
but it is also, I believe, a sound, healthy and essential element in 
the monarchical principle itself, that the lady whom the King marries 
must become Queen and share with him, before the whole people, 
the glorious burden of sovereignty. Such a Bill would, moreover, 
under the Statute of Westminster, have had to pass through all 
the Parliaments of the United Kingdom and the Dominions before 
it could have become valid in this country or in any of the 
Dominions, and the attempt to do so would have involved the 
Throne in prolonged controversy which would have gravely 
impaired its prestige and dignity. In my judgment, the Govern- 
ment had no option but to reject the proposal. 

No man deserves more the generous sympathy and support of 
the British people at this time than the devoted brother and loyal 
subject of the present King, whose duty it will be to succeed him 
on the Throne. He has enjoyed some, but not all, of the oppor- 
tunities, which long tenure of the dignity of Prince of Wales usually 
affords the heir to the Throne, of becoming well known to the 
people of this country; but he has worked hard for many good 
causes. Thousands of young people who have shared with him 
the unconventional delights of camp life can testify to his good 
comradeship and democratic instincts. None will doubt his sin- 
cerity and high sense of public duty, and all will welcome to the 
Throne that gracious lady his wife, who was born a commoner 
but has won the hearts of the British people by showing a clear 
and just conception of Royal duty and opportunity in a democratic 
country. 

Grief-stricken as we are to-day, it is our duty to face the future 
with clear eyes and firm resolve. Any prolongation of the crisis 
would be fraught with peril. For my own part, I doubt whether 


under any system of government a crisis of this gravity could be 
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solved with as little disturbance to the body politic as under our 
system of constitutional monarchy. This, at any rate, is certain, 
that the prompt action which the King himself has enjoined upon 
us will best serve the dignity of the Throne, the reputation of our 
parliamentary institutions and the happiness, prosperity and peace 
of the British people. 

Mr. Winston Churchill said : 


Nothing is more certain or more obvious than that recrimina- 
tion or controversy at this time would be not only useless but 
harmful and wrong. What is done is done. What has been done 
or left undone belongs to history, and to history, so far as I am 
concerned, it shall be left. I will, therefore, make two observa- 
tions only. The first is this: It is clear from what we have been 
told this afternoon that there was at no time any constitutional 
issue between the King and his Ministers or between the King and 
Parliament. ‘The supremacy of Parliament over the Crown: 
the duty of the Sovereign to act in accordance with the advice of 
his Ministers : neither of those was ever at any moment in question. 
Supporting my right hon. friend the Leader of the Liberal Party, 
I venture to say that no sovereign has ever conformed more strictly 
or more faithfully to the letter and spirit of the Constitution than 
his present Majesty. In fact, he has voluntarily made a sacrifice 
for the peace and strength of his realm which goes far beyond the 
bounds required by the law and the Constitution. That is my first 
observation, 

My second is this: I have, throughout, pleaded for time ; 
anyone can see how grave would have been the evils of protracted 
controversy. On the other hand, it was, in my view, our duty to 
endure these evils even at serious inconvenience, if there was any 
hope that time would bring a solution, Whether there was any 
hope or not is a mystery which, at the present time, it is impossible 
to resolve. ‘Time was also important from another point of view. 
It was essential that there should be no room for aspersions, after 
the event, that the King had been hurried in his decision. I believe 
that, if this decision had been taken last week, it could not have 
been declared that it was an unhurried decision, so far as the King 
himself was concerned; but now I accept wholeheartedly what 
the Prime Minister has proved—namely, that the decision taken 
this week has been taken by His Majesty freely, voluntarily and 
spontaneously, in his own time and in his own way. As I have been 
looking at this matter, as is well known, from an angle different 
from that of most hon. members, I thought it my duty to place 
this fact also upon record. 
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That is all I have to say upon the disputable part of this matter ; 
but I hope the House will bear with me for a minute or two, 
because it was my duty as Home Secretary, more than a quarter of 
a century ago, to stand beside his present Majesty and proclaim 
his style and titles at his investiture as Prince of Wales amid the 
sunlit battlements of Caernarvon Castle, and ever since then he 
has honoured me here, and also in war-time, with his personal 
kindness and, I may even say, friendship. I should have been 
ashamed if, in my independent and unofficial position, I had not 
cast about for every lawful means, even the most forlorn, to keep 
him on the Throne of his fathers, to which he only recently suc- 
ceeded amid the hopes and prayers of all. In this Prince there were 
discerned qualities of courage, of simplicity, of sympathy, and, 
above all, of sincerity, qualities rare and precious which might 
have made his reign glorious in the annals of this ancient monarchy. 
It is the acme of tragedy that these very virtues should, in the private 
sphere, have led only to this melancholy and bitter conclusion. 
But, although our hopes to-day are withered, still I will assert 
that his personality will not go down uncherished to future ages, 
that it will be particularly remembered in the homes of his poorer 
subjects, and that they will ever wish from the bottom of their 
hearts for his private peace and happiness and for the happiness of 
those who are dear to him. 

I must say one word more, and I say it specially to those here 
and out of doors—and do not underrate their numbers—who are 
most poignantly afflicted by what has occurred. Danger gathers 
upon our path. We cannot afford—we have no right—to look 
back. We must look forward; we must obey the exhortation of 
the Prime Minister to look forward. The stronger the advocate 
of monarchical principle a man may be, the more zealously must 
he now endeavour to fortify the Throne and to give to His Majesty’s 
successor that strength which can only come from the love of a 
united nation and Empire. 

The debate might perhaps have ended upon this high note, 
uttered by one of the elder statesmen of this Parliament. 
But it is at once the test, and the chiefest merit of a free 
Assembly that it should provide a forum in which, even at 
such a moment, minority views, sincerely and honourably 
held, may not only be voiced but listened to. 

Mr. James Maxton, who followed, is the leader of a party 
of three members, including himself, representing the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party. He and one of his henchmen, Mr. 
George Buchanan, both sit for Scottish constituencies : both 
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enjoy the respect of those who differ from them most deeply. 
Both have in rare measure the gift of expressing themselves, 
and are well acquainted with the Rules of Procedure. Mr. 
Maxton said that he realised that he was 


speaking in a House in which an overwhelming proportion of the 
membership is under feelings of very strong emotion. I respect 
these emotions, although I do not entirely share them. The mon- 
archical institutions of this land date back to very early times, and 
by many are regarded as sacrosanct and everlasting. I share with 
others in this House the human sympathies that go out to His 
Majesty as a man confronted with the difficulties with which he 
as a man has been confronted in these recent weeks. I share the 
same human sympathies with the Prime Minister, who has had to 
shoulder a task which few, if any, of the occupants of his office 
have ever had to shoulder before, and, in the nature of the case, 
has had to shoulder it alone. The decisions that he has made are, 
I believe, in strict accordance with his conservative principles, on 
which he has been chosen as the leader of this country in the House 
of Commons, and, therefore, I make no criticism of them whatever. 
But I do say that, in the very nature of the monarchical institutions 
on an hereditary basis, circumstances of this kind were bound to 
arise, and they have arisen now in conditions which have created 
very grave difficulties for this country and for the Empire over the 
seas. 
It is a question whether now this House will not be prepared 
to look at this particular political problem that has been forced 
upon our attention to-day as a practical political problem, one 
among many that intelligent men in the twentieth century must 
confront, recognising that the problems of our age cannot be met 
and solved with the ideas and the institutions which have come 
down to us from earlier times. We are living in a new kind of 
world, with new kinds of problems, and the institutions that date 
back centuries, however much reverence they may inspire because 
of their ancient origin and the traditions and associations that 
have become attached to them over the centuries, are not neces- 
sarily the institutions which can cope with the problems of modern 
times. We therefore intend, however it may be against the general 
run of opinion in this House, to take strongly the view that the 
lesson of the past few days, and of this day in particular, is that the 
monatchical institution has now outlived its usefulness. The 
happenings of the past few days have only indicated the grave 
perils that confront a country that has as its centralising; unifying 
figure an hereditary personality who at any time may break under 
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the force of the circumstances that gather round about him. We 
hope to take the opportunity given us, when steps are being taken 
to make good the evil and injury that have already been done, to 
try to persuade this House now to face the situation with the idea 
in their minds that for the future Great Britain and its allied coun- 
tries across the seas shall become, among other advanced countries 
in the world, one of the republican nations. 


Mr. Buchanan felt, as is his nature, bound to go a step 
further than his leader. 


I have listened [he said] to more cant and humbug than I have 
ever listened to in my life. I have heard praise of the King which 
was not felt sincerely in any quarter of the House. I go further. 
Who has not heard the tittle-tattle and gossip that is going about ? 
If he had not voluntarily stepped from the Throne, everyone knows 
that the same people in the House who pay lip service to him would 
have poured out scorn, abuse and filth. Some months ago we 
opposed the Civil List. ‘To-morrow we shall take the same line. 
I have no doubt that you will go on praising the next King as you 
have praised this one. You will go on telling about his wonderful 
qualities. If he is a tenth as good as you say, why are you not 
keeping him? Why is everyone wanting to unload him? Because 
you know he is a weak creature. You want to get rid of him and 
you are taking the step to-day. 

The great tragedy of it is this: if an ordinary workman had been 
in this mess, everyone in the House of Commons would have been 
ashamed of him. You would have refused him benefit. You 
would have ill-treated him. Look at the Minister of Labour sneering 
at collusive action! Everyone knows it. The whole law courts 
were set at defiance for this man. A divorce case was taken when 
every one of you knows it was a breaking of the law. What are you 
talking nonsense about ? The law is desecrated. The law courts 
are thrust aside. There is an association which every one of you 
knows is collusive action. Ifa little boy in Wales leaves his mother 
to get 7s. extra, he has to stand the jeers and taunts of a miserable 
Minister of Labour. Talk to me about fairness, about decency, 
about equality ! You are setting aside your laws fora rich, pampered 
Royalty. The next set will be pampered too. You will lie and praise 
them and try to laud them above ordinary men. Instead of having 
the ordinary frailties that all of us have, they will have this additional 
one, of being surrounded with a set of flunkeys who refuse to let 
them know the truth as others do. To-morrow I will willingly 
take the step of going out and saying it is time the people ceased 
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to trust those folk, but only trusted their own power and their own 
elected authority. 


Three other members spoke. Mr. Gallacher, the sole 
representative in the House of the Communist Party, hinted 
at foreign influences behind the constitutional issue. Colonel 
Sit Josiah Wedgwood, D.S.O., a Privy Councillor, and Inde- 
pendent member of the Socialist Opposition, said : 


I could have wished that the King had been allowed to live here 
married, happy, and King, but he has wished otherwise. A thou- 
sand years hence, perhaps, we shall be liberal enough to allow such 
a thing ; it is too early now. He has been very kind to me and to 
a great many people throughout this Empire personally known to 
him, and I think we may all wish him a happy life there, if not here. 
The right hon. gentleman has made it perfectly clear that, in spite 
of what I wished, and many others wished, there were really only 
two alternatives—to continue lonely, disappointed, bitter, ruling 
the Empire, or else to do what he has done, to throw up Royalty 
and remain a man. We shall all commend him for that choice of 
the two, for nothing could have been worse than a kingdom ruled 
by a man with a grievance, partly hostile to every Minister who had 
put him in the dilemma, collecting round him false friends, collecting 
round him those who would use the King’s feelings against the 
Ministry and against the Constitution. That would be an alternative 
which everyone must have seen ahead of us, the most dreadful 
alternative. To-morrow we shall take a new Oath of Allegiance. 
There will be no non-jurors this time, because it is by the King’s 
wish that we take it. There will be no non-jurors below the 
gangway, no non-jurors throughout the country. There will be, 
I would say, millions of people with aching hearts. They will carry 
on for England. They will take that oath because he wished it ; 
and if they sometimes raise their glass to the King across the water, 
who shall blame them ? 





The last word was spoken, as was fitting, by Captain 
Sir Ian Fraser, D.S.O., who sits for a London borough. 
He has lost his sight from war service, but has the gift of fine 
speech. 


I only want [he said] to say two things, not in any representative 
capacity, but as an old soldier. No group in the community enjoys 
to a greater degree the understanding, the sympathy and the good 
will of His Majesty than ex-service men. I am certain that they will 
feel not merely that they have lost one who has worked for them 
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for a quarter of a century, but a personal friend. But no group has 
a deeper sense of the importance of stability and strength at difficult 
times. I feel certain that their loyalty to the Crown and their help 
to the new King will be unbounded and will be given in the greatest 
possible measure that lies in their power. 


After a sitting which had lasted for just over three hours, 
the proceedings ended with the introduction of a Bill to give 
effect to His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication. It read 
as follows : 


1 Edw. 8: A BILL to 


Give effect to His Majesty’s declaration of abdication ; and 
for purposes connected therewith. 


Wuereas His Majesty by His Royal Message of the tenth day of December 
in this present year has been pleased to declare that He is irrevocably 
determined to renounce the Throne for Himself and His descendants, 
and has for that purpose executed the Instrument of Abdication set out 
in the Schedule to this Act, and has signified His desire that effect thereto 
should be given immediately : 

And whereas, following upon the communication to His Dominions 
of His Majesty’s said declaration and desire, the Dominion of Canada 
pursuant to the provisions of section four of the Statute of Westminster, 
1931, has requested and consented to the enactment of this Act, and the 
Commonwealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, and the 
Union of South Africa have assented thereto : 

Be it therefore enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and 
Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same, as follows :-— 

1.—(1) Immediately upon the Royal Assent being signified to this 
Act the Instrument of Abdication executed by His present Majesty on the 
tenth day of December, nineteen hundred and thirty-six, set out in 
the Schedule to this Act, shall have effect, and thereupon His Majesty 
shall cease to be King, and there shall be a demise of the Crown, and 
accordingly the member of the Royal Family then next in succession to 
the Throne shall succeed thereto and to all the rights, privileges, and 
dignities thereunto belonging. 

(2) His Majesty, His issue, if any, and the descendants of that issue, 
shall not after His Majesty’s abdication have any right, title or interest in 
or to the succession to the Throne, and section one of the Act of Settle- 
ment shall be construed accordingly. 

(3) The Royal Marriages Act, 1772, shall not apply to His Majesty 
after His abdication nor to the issue, if any, of His Majesty or the 
descendants of that issue. 
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2. This Act may be cited as His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication 
Act, 1936. 





ScHEDULE 
I, Edward the Eighth, of Great Britain, Ireland, and the British Dominions 
beyond the Seas, King, Emperor of India, do hereby declare My irrevocable determina- 
tion to renounce the Throne for Myself and for My descendants, and My desire that 
effect should be given to this Instrument of Abdication immediately. 
In token whereof I have hereunto set My hand this tenth day of December, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-six, in the presence of the witnesses whose signatures are 


subscribed. 
EDWARD R.I. 


Signed at Fort Belvedere 
in the presence of 
ALBERT. 

HENRY. 
GEORGE. 


The course of business in the Upper House was even 
shorter, lasting only three-quarters of an hour. Lord Halifax 
said : 

I suppose that the feeling which is uppermost in the minds of 
all the people of this country, as in all parts of His Majesty’s Empire, 
is one of bewilderment at the suddenness of the loss we have 
sustained, together with a deepening sense of sorrow as we come to 
realise its full significance. It is not difficult to appreciate how stern 
must have been the contest for His Majesty between conflicting 
loyalties. To few indeed is it given to be immune from such 
interior civil war ; but for none, surely, can the burden of decision 
in the solitary sphere of conscience have been so sorely weighted 
by the knowledge of its inevitable impact upon the life of the whole 
Commonwealth of which the man who had to make decision was 
also sovereign head. 

It is no part of his subjects’ duty, even if their hearts allowed, 
to pass judgment upon the conclusion which His Majesty has felt 
impelled to reach. We can but signify our profound emotion at 
the outcome of these days and weeks of painful stress, and give, if 
we may, a humble assurance of how close our thoughts are to those 
of his family who stand nearest to the King, and especially to her 
for whom the noble marquess [Lord Salisbury] spoke the feeling 
of the whole House on Tuesday. 

Your lordships will recall the universal sense of public and of 
personal deprivation that followed the death of His late Majesty, 
and how all who owed allegiance to the British Crown sought 
comfort in the promise of the new reign then begun. We knew and 
we have valued all that His Majesty had it in power to give by way 
of inspiration, encouragement and understanding, and it is with 
great sadness that we have learnt of the untimely withdrawal of 
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these gifts from the service of the State. Your lordships will 
neither expect nor wish me to say more. We are yet too close to 
the unhappy sequence of events that has so suddenly overwhelmed 
both those early anticipations and our hopes. 


He was followed by Lord Snell, a white-haired Socialist 
peer, whose speech, alike for its substance and the manner 
of its delivery, will long remain in the mind of those who 
heard it. 


I am [he said] certainly not in a position to speak concerning the 
facts, because I do not know them. Less, perhaps, than any of 
your lordships, can we on these benches venture upon an interpre- 
tation of the King’s mind. We know him only in his official 
capacity, and we have had no closer contact with him than has been 
enjoyed by the general public. We do not complain of that, but it 
does lessen the opportunity to offer to him understanding assistance 
at this, the great crisis of his life. I hope your lordships will agree 
that in a position of unusual difficulty, and without the information 
which has been available to the Government, my own party has 
tried to face this tragic situation with a becoming dignity and 
restraint. Now that the deciding step is taken, and we are called 
upon to accept the abdication of a King to whom we were bound 
by many precious experiences and memories, it only remains to us 
to think of him as in happier days and to express our deep sympathy 
with him in the difficult issues that he had to face. Members of my 
own party have special reasons of sorrow at his departing. As a 
Prince he was sympathetic and progressively-minded, and as a King 
he showed great interest in the well-being of the poorer sections ~ 
of his people. His sympathy with the miners in the hour of their 
great need and his more recent and courageously expressed sympathy 
with the unemployed workers in the distressed areas make this 
occasion for us one of special sorrow and regret. 

There is nothing more to be said. We must accept a situation 
which we have not made and which we cannot influence. And yet 
there remain two things that I must say: first, to express our sym- 
pathy with the Prime Minister, who has had both long and arduous 
and most difficult duties to perform. In my opinion, with such facts 
as are at my disposal, he sought to be a good friend to the King 
and to fulfil at the same time his duty to the nation and Empire 
which his position as Prime Minister imposed upon him, The 
second thing I must do is, on behalf of my noble friends, to express 
our very sincere sympathy with Queen Mary and with all the 
members of her family. 
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The aged Lord Crewe, who had served the Crown in 
four reigns, spoke with feeling and simple eloquence. He 
concluded his speech by recalling the words of a Duke of 
Argyll : 

Speaking of those who stood by the watch-tower, he spoke of 
them as, not asking ‘ Watchmen, what of the night ?’ but ‘ Watch- 
men, what of the morning and of the coming day?’ The whole 
country and the whole Empire has been passing through some dark 
hours, but we can all think of the coming day. 


After a few conventional words from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Lord Salisbury concluded the proceedings with 
the following words : 

I cannot help saying, my lords, how profoundly I feel the 
formidable character to this country of an abdication. An abdication 
of a sovereign is a momentous, almost a desperate act. He has a 
mandate from nobody to whom he can return his trust. He sits 
there by an authority which is outside the ordinary human methods 
of appointment, and his abdication is a wound in the body politic 
which is a disaster. It leaves it mutilated. No doubt his successor, 
whom we shall do our utmost to serve, will amply vindicate the 
traditions of his forefathers ; yet we shall know for all time that 
there has happened in this country the abdication of a sovereign. 
I cannot tell your lordships how deeply that impresses me, and when 
we think of all the qualities which have been so admirably set out 
by the speakers who have preceded me, all the qualities of His 
Majesty King Edward, his great genius for popularity, his know- 
ledge of all parts of the Empire, his deep acts of sympathy with the 
working classes, and his knowledge of their needs, and when we 
think that he has abandoned all these responsibilities, my lords, we 
can only bow our heads in sorrow. 


Thus ended the shortest reign of any British monarch 
since the ill-fated Edward V., over 450 yeats ago, was 
murdered, and thus did the fifty-fourth Parliament since the 
Act of Union with Scotland emerge with dignity and honour 
from the severest test in its history since the middle of the 
seventeenth century. The lesson is not likely to be lost 
upon either the Fascist or Communist Parties, who resemble 
each other only in being anti-parliamentary in their outlook. 

The King’s Message and the Prime Minister’s speech, 
broadcast within a few minutes of its delivery, and reproduced 
in full by the evening papers in London and the great cities, 
came as a heavy blow to millions. They had, it is true, been 
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prepated by the morning papers for such a possibility, but 
many had hoped that we might be spared from such an ending. 

Had the blow fallen a few days earlier it would have aroused 
blind anger: even so, there was some outward indication of 
the conflicting loyalties which the news aroused in the hearts 
of simple folk who felt the loss most keenly. 

“It is like a death in the family,’ said one working man to 
me. ‘It is worse,’ said a second. ‘The instinct to take sides 
had been strong earlier in the week: it was suppressed— 
by the very words of the King; but it will long remain in the 
minds of his former subjects as dies tenebrosa, exspectationis 
angorisque plena. 

On Friday, December 11, Parliament met to pass the 
Abdication Bill through all its stages. Mr. Baldwin explained 
it to the House of Commons ; Mr. Attlee announced that the 
official Opposition would support it. But, he added, 

I believe that a great disservice has been done to constitutional 
monarchy by over-emphasis and by vulgar adulation, particularly 
in the Press. The interests which stand for wealth and class 
privilege have done all they can to invest the monarchy with an 
unreal halo, and to create a false reverence for Royalty, and this has 
tended to obscure the realities of the position. I think, too, the 
continuance of old-fashioned Court ceremonial and the surrounding 
of the monarch by persons drawn from a narrow and privileged 
class have hampered him in his work and have at times frustrated 
good intentions. 

I hope that we shall see a new start made. I believe this is 
necessary if constitutional monarchy is to survive in the present age. 
Some pomp and ceremony may be useful on occasion, but we believe 
that the note of monarchy should be simplicity. We, as a party, 
stand for the disappearance of class barriers and a moving towards 
equality, and we believe, in the interests of the Throne, in the 
interests of the Commonwealth, and the interests of this country, 
that we should see the utmost simplicity in the monarchy which 


will, I believe, bind together people and monarch more closely than 
before. 


Mr. Maxton asked the House to decline to give a second 
reading to a Bill which 
has been necessitated by circumstances which show clearly the 


danger to this country and to the British Commonwealth of Nations 
inherent in an hereditary monarchy, at a time when the peace and 


prosperity of the people require a more stable and efficient form of 
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government of a republican kind, in close contact with, and more 
responsive to, the will of the mass of the people, and which fails to 
give effect to the principle of popular election. 

We are confronted [he continued] with one of the most impor- 
tant political problems that this House will have to confront during 
its years of existence, and to me it seems quite the wrong way to 
tackle it that there should be a general suggestion that there is 
something wrong, something positively wrong and not decent, in 
any suggestion that in this democratic House, elected by the people 
on diverse political principles, there should be a breathless hush, 
- and that no suggestion of any division of opinion between the 
warring political principles upon which this democratic assembly 
is got together should be voiced. 

My hon. friends and I have been sent here, election after election, 
standing as Socialists, and telling our people frankly that we were 
Socialists, for the Socialist system of society as a society of equality 
—economic equality, social equality—with neither kings, nor 
courts, nor nobles, nor peers, for a no-class society. Here to-day 
we are asked to give our consent to the continuation of the out- 
standing symbol, the very head and front, of a class society. We 
would be prepared to say—although on every occasion, during 
Jubilee celebrations, Civil Lists, Oaths of Allegiance, we have 
always taken what opportunities there were of putting forward our 
anti-monarchist views—that we have realised in the past that they 
were not practical politics at the given moment. I say to this House 
and to the country that after the experiences of these last few weeks 
republicanism has become more an issue of practical politics than 
it has been for many years. I know that a large proportion of the 
members of this House will do their utmost to place monarchy back 
in the position it was in some months ago. I want you to remember 
your childhood’s nursery rhyme : 

Humpty Dumpty sat on a wall, 

Humpty Dumpty had a great fall, 

All the King’s horses and all the King’s men, 
Could not put Humpty Dumpty back again. 

(Hon. Members.) < Together again” ! 

Through three reigns the constitutional monarchy has worked as 
a reasonable device. Hon. members of this House are charged with 
a greater responsibility in these days than any monarch, are asked 
to face greater problems than ever a monarch was asked to face, 
and I want them to look at the thing as sane men, as they would 
look at the ordinary political problems that confront us, and realise 
that constitutional monarchy. is only a device, a device which, I say, 
worked reasonably well during three reigns, which has not worked 
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well in these last weeks, and which is unlikely ever to have so long 
a run as it has had of smooth, easy working. . . . The King is 
victim of something that has swept over Europe and the world, 
and cracked crowns in every corner of the globe. We here, with 
the supreme egotism which is perhaps one of our most valuable 
possessions, say that Great Britain can remain immune, clear of all 
the movements that sweep over the world. 


Nations not so blessed as we, 
Must in their turn to tyrants fall. 


But we are above all that sort of thing. 

Let hon. and right hon. members, if they care, go on living in 
their fool’s paradise. The economic and social forces that are at 
work in the world will affect this country as they have affected other 
countries. I have hoped, and I do hope still, that the necessary 
social and economic changes may take place in this country by 
more humane, smoother, kindlier methods than have arisen in 
other countries. That has been my hope; that still remains my 
hope, but it will be fulfilled only if the representatives of the 
Commons of this land are prepared to meet their difficulties in 
advance and create a political structure which can respond speedily 
and accurately to the will of the mass of the people, so that, through 
ordinary governmental representative democratic institutions, we 
can give effect to the changes that have now become necessary in 
human affairs. 

To-day, I say that the step we are taking is a reactionary step, 
in attempting to set up again a governmental form which pertains 
to a class society, which pertains to a past age, which has a connexion 
with problems that are not the problems of to-day. We are doing a 
wrong and a foolish thing if, as a House, we do not seize the oppor- 
tunity with which circumstances have presented us of establishing 
in our land a completely democratic form of government which 
does away with all monarchical institutions and the hereditary 
principle. ; 

Mr. Maxton’s motion was seconded, less effectively and 
at greater length, by Mr. Stephen, and answered by Sir John 
Simon, master of forensic arts. Amid loud cheers he lamented 
the amendment. 

It is true [he continued] that what has happened has deeply 
shocked—inexpressibly shocked—the British people: I do not 
mean merely the events of yesterday, but the incidents and rumours 


which led up to the events of yesterday. 
But it is right that that should be so. The fact that it is so only 
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demonstrates more clearly how deeply this conception of consti- 
tutional kingship is embedded in our hearts. If it did not represent 
an idea deeply cherished and profoundly respected, we should care 
much less about what has happened than we do. The institution 
of the Throne is far greater than the life or the experience of any 
individual. Indeed, if institutions—I am not only referring to the 
institution of the monarchy—but I would beg everyone to remem- 
ber that if institutions were not greater than our frailty or the 
inscrutable promptings of an individual human heart, orderly 
development would be impossible. 

Mr. Maxton spoke of this institution as a device; so is the 
president of a republic. History does not show that republicanism 
is a guarantee of stability, certainly not a guarantee of stability 
combined with liberty. I feel that it is the overwhelming sentiment 
of this House, and of our fellow-citizens throughout the world, 
that this conception, created and developed by the genius of the 
British people and valued as a symptom of commonwealth unity, 
can withstand this shock, grievous though it be, and that it will be 
again vindicated and strengthened in the new reign. Mr. Maxton 
appears to me to mistake a most grievous incident in the history of 
an institution for a breakdown of the institution itself. 

Mr. Stephen just now explained to us that his motive in second- 
ing the amendment was that he desired the will of the people to 
prevail. The will of the people will prevail, and when this Bill 
passes to-night the individual who ascends the Throne is one who 
has already won our esteem, and who, with his wife at his side, will 
hold in trust for us this precious possession. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain supported him effectively and 
with a dignity the more impressive because many present must 
have remembered that, some fifty years ago, his great father 
had shown himself sympathetic to republican institutions in 
this country. He, like Lord Crewe, had been a Minister in 
the reign of Queen Victoria. 

I sit [he said] for a poor constituency in the second greatest city 
of this country. West Birmingham is no home of the rich. It is 
a constituency of poor streets and mean houses, the people living 


in back courts to a vety large extent, all of them very near the 
hardships and sufferings of life in their cruellest form. That 


constituency, those people who sent me here, men and women, 
poor as they may be, suffering as many of them are, see in the King 
of this country a friend and in the monarchy their safeguard. 


I think it was right that some member standing for such a poor 
constituency should repudiate in their name the suggestion of Mr. 
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Maxton that the monarchy is a castle of class and privilege. In the 
minds of those whom I represent, it stands higher than all class. 
They think of it, not as an institution or as an individual buttressed 
with privilege ; they think of the monarchy as the first servant of 
the nation. When the monarchy is clouded in sorrow, they are the 
first to sympathise, and their sympathy is among the most sincere. 
When there is occasion to rejoice in these back streets, there are no 
civic processions, no civil declarations. The féte is the people’s 
own féte in honour and affection for the wearer of the Crown. Let 
it go forth, not only here in this country and in the Empire, but let 
it go forth to all other nations, that our King is the people’s King, 
their guardian and supporter. 


Mr. Gallacher retorted bitterly that the idea of monarchy 
was not ‘ deeply cherished,’ but ‘ deeply cultivated.’ One of 
his own side of the House reminded us that to propose 
abolition of the monarchy would be the end of the Labour 
Party, and he himself claimed that the workers had never 
overthrown a monarchy. That, he said, was the task of the 
ruling class whose loyalty to the King was bounded by the 
horizon of self-interest. 

Mr. Maxton’s amendment was rejected by 408 votes to 5. 
Had it been a free vote or a secret ballot, not more than 50 
of the 650 members would have voted with him, so deeply 
rooted is monarchy. But indications point to a revival of 
controversy, which may be bitter, when the Civil List comes 
before Parliament. 

The proceedings on the Bill, in all its stages, lasted some 
two hours in the Commons and some eight minutes in the 
Lords. Then followed, in the words of The Times, before 
the King’s Commissioners, in the eighteenth-century robes 
and three-cornered hats— 


The last and most painful scene of the tragedy. Lord Onslow, 
summoning Black Rod, instructed him to let the Commons know 
that the Lords Commissioners desired their immediate attendance. 
This was quickly done, and in a few minutes the Speaker, followed 
by a crowd of grave-faced Ministers and members, was standing at 
the Bar. . . . The Reading Clerk, stepping from his place to the 
right of the table, bowed low, spread open a vast parchment 
splashed with the red of the Great Seal, and slowly read out the 
authorisation ‘ by the King himself, signed with his own hand.’ 
. . . The solemn words ‘ His Majesty’s Declaration of Abdication 
Act ’ rang through the silent House. 
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The Reading Clerk turned and faced the Commissioners. On 
the other side of the table the Clerk of the Parliaments also took his 
stand; and was required to pronounce the Royal Assent in the 


usual words, He turned about, and the last act of King Edward’s 
reign was consummated with the words ‘ Le Roy de veult.’ 


Eight minutes later Big Ben struck two. 

That night, in my constituency, I was present at a sober 
gathering of 200 or more men and women of all ages, mostly 
earning less than £3 a week. We listened at 10 o’clock to 
the broadcast of Prince Edward from Windsor Castle, which 
was atranged, and relaid to the world, by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation on their own responsibility. Never did 
they take a wiser decision. The text of his farewell message 
was as follows : 


At long last I am able to say a few words of my own. I have 
never wanted to withhold anything, but until now it has not been 
constitutionally possible for me to speak. 

A few hours ago I discharged my last duty as King and Emperor, 
and now that I have been succeeded by my brother, the Duke of 
York, my first words must be to declare my allegiance to him. 
This I do with all my heart. 

You all know the reasons which have impelled me to renounce 
the Throne. But I want you to understand that in making up my 
mind I did not forget the country or the Empire which as Prince of 
Wales, and lately as King, I have for twenty-five years tried to serve. 
But you must believe me when I tell you that I have found it 
impossible to carry the heavy burden of responsibility and to 
discharge my duties as King as I would wish to do without the help 
and support of the woman I love. 

And I want you to know that the decision I have made has been 
mine and mine alone. This was a thing I had to judge entirely for 
myself. The other person most nearly concerned has tried up to 
the last to persuade me to take a different course. I have made this, 
the most serious decision of my life, only upon the single thought 
of what would in the end be best for all. 

This decision has been made less difficult to me by the sure 
knowledge that my brother, with his long training in the public 
affairs of this country and with his fine qualities, will be able to 
take my place forthwith, without interruption or injury to the life 
and progress of the Empire. And he has one matchless blessing, 
enjoyed by so many of you and not bestowed on me—a happy 
home with his wife and children. 
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During these hard days I have been comforted by Her Majesty 
my mother and by my family. The Ministers of the Crown, and in 
particular Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, have always treated 
me with full consideration. There has never been any constitutional 
difference between me and them and between me and Parliament. 
Bred in the constitutional tradition by my father, I should never 
have allowed any such issue to arise. 

Ever since I was Prince of Wales, and later on when I occupied 
the Throne, I have been treated with the greatest kindness by all 
classes of the people, wherever I have lived or journeyed throughout 
the Empire. For that I am very grateful. 

I now quit altogether public affairs, and I lay down my burden. 
It may be some time before I return to my native land, but I shall 
always follow the fortunes of the British race and Empire with 
profound interest, and if at any time in the future I can be found of 
service to His Majesty in a private station I shall not fail. 

And now we all have a new King. I wish him, and you, his 
people, happiness and prosperity with all my heart. God bless you 
all. 


God Save the ting 


As I listened, standing among a crowd of simple folk of 
all ages, solemn-faced and silent, many, as they told me, with 
aching hearts, and some in tears, the reference of Lord Rose- 
bery to another tragic occasion rang like a bell in my ears : 

‘It is a black moment when the Heralds proclaim the 
passing of the dead, and the great Officers break their 
staves : it is a blacker moment still when the victim’s own 
voice proclaims his decadence, and the victim’s own hands 
break the staff in public.’ 

In my pocket was a letter written from a tenement in a city 
of Ireland : 

“I, who am no loyalist, feel drowned in tears for this 
so tragic figure—this King who is too honest and too 
nobly foolish for kingship. There is a splendour in his 
folly, in his gesture of renunciation and in his selfless 
effort towards oblivion, that makes my heart beat in 
sympathy with him.’ 

There was no more broadcasting that night. The working 


men around me were relieved beyond measure that they 
themselves had heard with their own ears the authentic voice 
of their former King: his words set at ease many minds 
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which would otherwise have harboured doubts. Many longed 
to hear his mother, Queen Mary, also: thought of her was 
uppermost in all minds, and her message had aroused yet 
deeper sympathy than that of her eldest son. It was issued 
on Thursday night, December 10, and ran as follows : 


I have been so deeply touched by the sympathy which has 
surrounded me at this time of anxiety that I must send a message 
of gratitude from the depth of my heart. The sympathy and 
affection which sustained me in my great sorrow less than a year 
ago have not failed me now, and are once again my strength and 
stay. 

I need not speak to you of the distress which fills a mother’s 
heart when I think that my dear son has deemed it to be his duty 
to lay down his charge and that the reign which had begun with so 
much hope and promise has so suddenly ended. I know that you 
will realise what it has cost him to come to this decision; and 
that, remembering the years in which he tried so eagerly to serve 
and help his country and Empire, you will ever keep a grateful 
remembrance of him in your hearts. 

I commend to you his brother, summoned so unexpectedly 
and in circumstances so painful to take his place. I ask you to 
give to him the same full measure of generous loyalty which you 
gave to my beloved husband and which you would willingly have 
continued to give to his brother. 

With him I commend my dear daughter-in-law who will be 
his Queen. May she receive the same unfailing affection and trust 
which you have given to me for six and twenty years. I know that 
you have already taken her children to your hearts. 

It is my earnest prayer that, in spite of, nay through, this present 
trouble, the loyalty and unity of our land and Empire may by 
God’s blessing be maintained and strengthened. May He bless 


and keep and guide you always. 
MARY R. 


THE ACCESSION 

On Saturday morning the Officers of Arms, gorgeous in 
their tabards, proclaimed George VI. King, first at the Palace 
of Saint James, then in succession at Charing Cross, Temple 
Bar, and the Royal Exchange. 

In the morning the King attended the Accession meeting 
of the Privy Council, which ‘ gave orders for proclaiming 
His Majesty.’ 
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The London Gazette Extraordinary containing the official 
records of the proceedings states that : 


His Majesty, being this day present in Council, was 
pleased to make the following Declaration : 


Your Royal Highnesses, My Lords and Gentlemen : 


I meet you to-day in circumstances which are without 
parallel in the history of our Country. Now that the duties 
of Sovereignty have fallen to Me I declare to you My adherence 
to the strict principles of constitutional government and My 
resolve to work before all else for the welfare of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

With My Wife as helpmeet by My side, I take up the heavy 
task which lies before Me. In it I look for the support of all 
My Peoples. 

Furthermore, My first act on succeeding My Brother will 
be to confer on Him a Dukedom and He will henceforth be 
known as His Royal Highness The Duke of Windsor. 


Whereupon the Lords of the Council made it their humble 
request to His Majesty that His Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Declaration to Their Lordships might be made public, 
which His Majesty was pleased to order accordingly. 

Then followed the text of the proclamation under date 
December 12 : 


Wuereas by an Instrument of Abdication dated the Tenth day of 
December instant His former Majesty King Edward the Eighth did 
declare His irrevocable Determination to renounce the Throne for Him- 
self and His Descendants, and the said Instrument of Abdication has now 
taken effect, whereby the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, Ireland and 
all other His former Majesty’s dominions is now solely and rightfully 
come to the High and Mighty Prince Albert Frederick Arthur George : 
We, therefore, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of this Realm, being 
here assisted with these of His former Majesty’s Privy Council, with 
Numbers of other Principal Gentlemen of Quality, with the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Citizens of London, do now hereby with one Voice and 
Consent of Tongue and Heart, publish and proclaim, That the High and 
Mighty Prince Albert Frederick Arthur George is now become our only 
lawful and rightful Liege Lord George the Sixth by the Grace of God, 
of Great Britain, Ireland and the British Dominions beyond the Seas 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of India: To whom we do 
acknowledge all Faith and constant Obedience, with all hearty and humble 
Affection: beseeching God, by whom Kings and Queens do reign, to 
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bless the Royal Prince George the Sixth with long and happy Years to 
reign over us. 


Given at St. James’s Palace, this Twelfth day of December in the 
year of our Lord One thousand nine hundred and thirty-six. 


The signatures attached to the Proclamation follow, with 
the King’s Declaration, printed above, and a list of those 
present ; the Gazette ends as follows : 


His Majesty, at His first coming into the Council, was this day pleased 
to declare that, understanding that the Law required He should at His 
Accession to The Crown take and subscribe the Oath relating to the 
security of the Church of Scotland, He was now ready to do it this first 
opportunity, which. His Majesty was graciously pleased to do, according 
to the Forms used by the Law of Scotland, and subscribed two Instru- 
ments thereof in the presence of the Lords of the Council, who witnessed 
the same. And His Majesty was pleased to order that one of the said 
Instruments be transmitted to the Court of Session to be recorded in the 
Books of Sederunt, and afterwards to be forthwith lodged in the Public 
Register of Scotland, and that the other of them remain among the 
Records of the Council and be entered in the Council Book. 


* * * * * 


With this introduction there succeeded to the Throne for 
the sixth time a Duke of York. King George VI.’s birthday 
is on December 14: he is just over forty-one years of 
age. He was married, on April 26, 1923, to Queen Elizabeth, 
who, as Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon, is the daughter of a 
Scottish earl of ancient line, born on August 4, 1900. There 
are two children of the marriage—Princess Elizabeth, born 
on April 21, 1926, and Princess Margaret, born on August 21, 
1930, who for some yeats past have lived in happy seclusion 
in the Royal Lodge in Windsor Great Park. 

Both King George and Queen Elizabeth have been active 
in many branches of our national life: their interest in social 
questions is genuine and discerning. Both are as widely 
known and respected in every part of the kingdom and enjoy 
those almost indispensable qualities of their respective 
stations—a remarkable memory for names and faces, and the 
ability to radiate happiness and inspire enthusiasm. 

Thus ended, within a fortnight, a tempest which, in any 
other great country, would have imperilled the foundations 
of government. Action necessitating consultation with over- 


seas Governments was taken after calm deliberation but with 
VoLt. CXXI—No. 719 c* 
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a swiftness which no despotic or totalitarian State could 
emulate. Every State document, every responsible utterance, 
was drafted and delivered with a sureness of touch and a 
simplicity which is the hall-mark of skilled statesmanship. 

Once more the House of Commons proved itself to be, 
in the prophetic words of The Times of November 30, 
‘ What the country has often required in similar times during 
its long history, but has seldom been given—namely, a 
Council of State, which is able to demonstrate its solid 
strength in any crisis which may arise, whether foreign or 
domestic.’ The event has, moreover, proved beyond cavil 
that, when political parties so desire, the parliamentary 
machine can work with unrivalled speed. I am not alone in 
hoping that the achievement will encourage Ministers to 
display like qualities in initiating and disposing of urgent 
domestic legislation which lies, piled high upon the wharves 
of Westminster, awaiting clearance. 

If we can learn and apply this lesson, we may enter the 
New Year with the confidence of Milton that England will not 
‘forget her precedence of teaching nations how to live.’ 





THE DUCHY OF CORNWALL 
By A. L. Rowse 


RECENT events have brought the Duchy of Cornwall, or 
rather its revenues, very much to the fore. There has been 
much coming and going of its officers; never have they 
occupied so prominent a position in the public eye. Indeed, 
the public may well have wondered at this sudden importance 
the Duchy has attained; it has served to call to mind the 
existence of a peculiarly interesting institution, with a con- 
stitutional status and characteristics all its own, of which few 
people are aware and with which a very few lawyers are 
perhaps competent to deal. 

It is first necessary to clear out of the way the popular 
confusion between the Duchy and the county of Cornwall. 
They are, of course, two entirely separate entities, utterly 
differing in character. The one is an ordinary—or to a 
Cornishman, a not so vety ordinary—English shire, as it 
might be Devonshire or Dorset; whereas the Duchy is an 
institution, a great landed estate vested in the eldest son of 
the Sovereign (or, in the absence of a son, lying dormant in 
the Crown), an estate which has been based from time im- 
memorial upon extensive lands in Cornwall, and which has 
existed as a duchy (save for the interregnum of the Common- 
wealth period) since 1337. So that we are just on the threshold 
of celebrating its sexcentenary. 

The habit of referring to the ‘ Duchy ’ when people mean 
the county of Cornwall is no doubt due more than anything 
to one of Q.’s ! early books, The Delectable Duchy, the title of 
which caught on and has become popularised over the last 
forty years—in itself a tribute to that charming volume of 
stories. 

I remember, when my name was entered in the register 

2 Se, Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, 
43 
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as a Fellow of my college at Oxford, I was entered as having - 
been born in the ‘ Duchy ’ of Cornwall. It was intended as a 
compliment, and, for sentimental reasons, taken as such, 
without protest. But it was inaccurate. The popular habit 
of referring to Cornwall as the ‘ Duchy ’--in the sixteenth 
century they called it a ‘ shire ’ like any other English shire— 
is a modern error ; it may be compared to what grammarians 
call the ‘ transferred epithet.’ 

For all that, the Duchy, in the exact sense—the appanage 
of the Duke when there is one, and when there is not, lying 
dormant in the Crown—is no less interesting and curious 
historically than it is on legal and constitutional grounds. 
For one thing, it goes back direct as an institution to the 
reign of Edward III., who created it for the support of his 
eldest son, the Black Prince ; and indirectly to the Norman 
earldom of Cornwall, and perhaps further than that to the 
conquests of the House of Wessex upon Cornish soil. For it 
is worth noting that two of the Duchy castles, Launceston and 
Trematon, were at places with names ending in ‘ ton,’ indicat- 
ing Saxon settlement; and their positions guarded entries 
into or exits from Cornwall across the Tamar—the one in 
the north, the other in the south. 

Saxon settlement does not seem to have gone a great way 
further into Cornwall ; but it was a conquered country when 
the Saxons themselves were conquered by William of Nor- 
mandy. He made his half-brother, Robert of Mortain, Earl 
of Cornwall, who immediately began the building of the 
castles at Launceston and Trematon, the strategic keys of the 
county. Something of the status of conquest remained on 
under the earldom and into the Duchy. For it is significant 
that the lands of both earldom and Duchy have always been 
concentrated in the eastern half of the county ; while villeinage 
went on on the Duchy manors in Cornwall longer than any- 
where else in the country. I have myself come across in the 
Record Office numbers of manumissions of bondmen upon 
these manors right throughout the sixteenth century, in the 
reigns of Henry VII., Mary, and Elizabeth ; and it was not 
until the reign of James I. that all were finally freed. The 
surname ‘ Bond,’ not uncommon in Cornwall, goes back to 
the time when they were unfree in status, villeins tied to the 
land, at the will of their lord—in this case the Duchy. These 
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manumissions were made in greatest number upon the manor 
of Stokeclimsland, the largest of the Duchy manors, still the 
chief agricultural centre of the Duchy in Cornwall, in which 
Edward VIII. as Duke always displayed a close personal 
interest. 

Of the Norman Earls of Cornwall, the most famous and 
the most magnificent was Richard, King of the Romans, 
brother of Henry III., and the most important person in the 
kingdom, after the King. He was a crusader and went to 
Palestine in 1240. He returned to England to become a pro- 
minent figure in internal politics—his brother was having 
great difficulty with the popular opposition led by Simon de 
Montfort—and later became a personage of European import- 
ance. For he used his great wealth as Earl of Cornwall and 
Count of Poitou to assure himself of his election as Holy 
Roman Emperor. He was elected by the majority of the 
electors ; but, in spite of his coronation at Aix-la-Chapelle, 
he never could secure the obedience to his rule of more than 
the immediate Rhineland. Defeated by the intricacies and 
intrigues of German politics, when his money ran out he 
returned to this country and the resources of his earldom, 

In the last years of his life he turned his attention to Corn- 
wall, greatly strengthening his position there by gaining 
possession of Tintagel and Trematon Castles, and persuad- 
ing the last of the Cardinhams to hand over Restormel Castle 
and the town of Lostwithiel. From this time Lostwithiel 
became the chief administrative centre of the earldom in 
Cornwall, as it subsequently remained for centuries for the 
Duchy. Richard’s son, Edmund Earl of Cornwall, 1272-99, 
built between the church and the river there a fine range of 
buildings to house the administrative offices, which became 
known as the ‘ Duchy Palace.’ Here was the Shire Hall, in 
which the county court met, the exchequer of the earldom, 
later of the Duchy, the Coinage Hall (for Lostwithiel was one 
of the stannary towns for the coinage of tin), and the gaol for 
the Cornish stannaries, which continued in use as late as the 
eighteenth century for prisoners brought before the stannary 
courts. Thus ona small scale, Mr. Charles Henderson says, 
the Duchy Palace ‘ represented the great Palace of West- 
minster now incorporated in the Houses of Parliament. 
Westminster had its great hall, its exchequer, its prison and 
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government offices.’ The Shire Hall was a very fine thir- 
teenth-century building which existed up to the eighteenth 
century, but, with that disrespect or ignorant vandalism 
which the Cornish people display towards beautiful things or 
historical monuments of the past, was subsequently destroyed. 
Only a small fragment remains of the buildings which once 
adorned the little quayside at Lostwithiel ; you may still see 
something of a hall, and the remains of walls and archways 
built into adjacent houses indicate to the regretful visitor what 


once stood there. 


Restormel Castle, some way out of the town, high up on 
a hill above the lovely valley of the Fowey, the river rippling 
down between the oaks and glades of fern, has been more 
fortunate. After an uneventful history—though it woke to 
life once again in the Civil War, when it was besieged and 


taken in turn by Parliament and the King—it has now fallen 
into the careful hands of the Office of Works. Stripped of 
devouring ivy and with walls made firm and secure, the round 
shell of the keep stands well up on its hill, where one may see 
it among the trees on the right hand as the train nears Lost- 
withiel. 

The earldom as organised by Richard and Edmund was 
substantially what constituted the Duchy later. There was an 
intervening period after Edmund’s death in 1299, when Piers 
Gaveston, Edward II.’s favourite, became earl, and after he 


came to his end John of Eltham, the King’s second son. 
Upon his death Edward III. decided to use the vacant earldom 


as a means of support for his eldest son, who had not yet been 
cteated Prince of Wales. He did so in a form to last ; for as 
he constituted it, it has come down to us unbroken. The 
original charter by which it was created, March 17, 11 
Edward III, differentiates the dukedom from the principality 
of Wales ; for whereas the title of Prince of Wales is conferred 
by special investiture by the King, the dukedom of Cornwall 


was vested indissolubly in the person of the eldest son of the 
reigning Sovereign. The Duchy Auditor who wrote an 


account of the Duchy for Henry, Prince of Wales, James I,’s 
elder son, in 1609 says: ‘The King’s first begotten and 
eldest sons are as touching livery to be made unto them of 


the Duchy, accounted of full and perfect age, that is to say, 
of twenty-one years on the very day of their birth, so as even 
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then in right, they ought to have livery thereof.’ The Duchy 
is therefore a shifting possession from the Crown to the Duke 
and back to the Crown, for when the Duke dies or ascends 
the throne the Duchy reverts to the Sovereign. As Connock 


writes: ‘those honours and revenues ate drowned again in 
the Crown.’ During the dormancy of the dukedom the King 
functions ‘ as he was Duke,’ according to the formula. 

There is this further legal peculiarity of the Duchy, that, 
since it was constituted by royal charter expressly forbidding 
the alienation of its lands, the Duke is unable to sever lands 
from it except with the consent of Parliament. And when 
lands have been so severed, as in the case of Henry VIII.’s 
annexation of the honour of Wallingford to the Crown— 
which previously was part of the Duchy—he granted in its 


place a number of monastic and other manors, both within 


Cornwall and without, which were of equal ot superior value. 
They were mote conveniently administered as part of the 


Duchy since they lay in the west. 
This process increased the number of manors of which 


the Duchy was comprised to some seventy-eight by the time 
of the Civil War, instead of the thirty-five with which it had 
been originally endowed at the time of its creation. They fell 


into several classes. There were, first, the seventeen ‘ Antiqua 
Maneria ” in Cornwall, which had formed part of the earldom ; 
secondly, there were the ‘ Forinseca Maneria’ outside the 


county, which were included by Edward III. in his grant ; 


and, thirdly, the ‘ Annexata Maneria,’ both inside Cornwall 
and without, which had been incorporated subsequently by 
Act of Parliament. The original nucleus in Cornwall were 
the manors of Stokeclimsland, Rillaton, Helston-in-Trigg, 
Liskeard, Tybesta, Tywarnhaile, Talskedy, Penmayne, Cal- 
stock, Trematon, Restormel, Penkneth, Penlyne, Tewing- 
ton, Helston-in-Kirrier, Tintagel and Moresk. Upon these 
there existed a special conventionary form of tenure, from 
seven-year to seven-year, right up to the middle of the last 
century. The lands of the Duchy outside Cornwall were no 
less extensive than they were within, including an equal 


number of manors in various counties, and, as it still does, the 
honour of Bradninch, in Devonshire, all that high country 
between the rivers Exe and Culme, between Tiverton and 
Cullompton, and in London the manor of Kennington, upon 
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which the Black Prince resided, now the most remunerative 
of all the Duchy’s sources of income. 

This being its peculiar constitution, the history of the 
dukedom has been one of dormancy in the Crown as much as 
of separate and independent existence under the Duke. The 
Black Prince, whose father, Edward III., lived such an uncon- 
scionably long time, enjoyed the Duchy for close on forty 
years; but with his son, Richard II., who had no children, 
the Duchy lay dormant in the Crown. Under Henry IV., 
the later Henry V.—Shakespeare’s Prince Hal—was Duke ; 
then for the forty years from 1413 to 1453 the Duchy was 
again in the possession of the Crown, and there were lapses 
again in the fifteenth century. 

With the death of Prince Arthur, Henry VII.’s elder son, 
in 1502, a new problem arose: did the King’s surviving son 
and heir succeed to the Duchy under the charter ? Sir John 
Doddridge, whose little book on the Principality of Wales 
and the Duchy of Cornwall was published in 1630, says that 
the intention of the charter was ‘ first that none should be 
Dukes of Cornwall, but such as were eldest sons and heirs 
apparent to the Crown ; and that when there was any fail of 
such person, then the said dignity should remain in suspense, 
until such som and heir apparent were extant.’ But the 
lawyers interpreted the phrase the King’s ‘eldest son’ in the 
original charter to mean his eldest surviving son; so that 
Henry, subsequently Henry VIII., was enabled to succeed to 
his brother’s Duchy, as he did later to his wife. The pre- 
cedent was followed in 1612, upon the death of Prince Henry, 
when his younger brother Charles succeeded. 

But there were long periods in the sixteenth century when 
the Crown was in possession of the Duchy : under Henry VIII. 
from 1509 till 1537, when his son Edward was born, and 
throughout the whole reigns of Edward, Mary and Eliza- 
beth—i.e., from 1547 to 1603. In the seventeenth century 
there were similar periods: under Charles I., from 1625 to 
1645, when he delivered the Duchy to his son; under the 
Commonwealth, when the Duchy even ceased for a time to 
exist and its manors were sold. It was restored under 
Charles II., but there was no son to inherit the dukedom 
from 1649 right up to the death of Queen Anne in 1714, 
except for the brief and fugitive appearance of James II.’s 
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infant son upon the public scene in 1688. The Hanoverians, 
being a more prolific stock, did their duty by the Duchy more 
regularly. The later George II. was Duke from 1714 to 1727, 
then Frederick Prince of Wales from 1727 to 1751. There 
followed upon his death an interregnum until the later 
George IV. was born in 1762. Again the Crown was in 
possession from 1820 to 1841, when the Prince who became 
Edward VII. was born. From then right up to the accession 
of Edward VIII. there has been a Duke of Cornwall, the 
longest continuous stretch in its history. With Edward VIII.’s 
accession the Duchy fell once mote to the Crown, where it 
remains again until the birth of a son to the King. The 
remarkable feature of the dukedom historically, it will be 
observed, is its discontinuity, as compared with the virtually 
unbroken continuity of the Duchy. 

Of the long line of its Dukes, few of them, owing to their 
being for the most part minors, have been in a position to 
make acquaintance with, or take personal interest in, their 
Duchy. The first Duke, the Black Prince himself, owing to 
his length of tenure, was in a position to do so. Mr. Hen- 
derson says : 

When the Black Prince came to man’s estate and was renowned as a 
warrior all over Christendom, he paid more than one visit to his duchy. 
Restormel was his chief halting-place. . . . In May 1354, the Duchy 
Council wrote to John de Kendal, the receiver of Cornwall, ordering him 
to repair the castles in Cornwall, and especially the ‘ conduit’ in the 
castle of Restormel, as quickly as possible. In August following, the 
Prince himself came down to Cornwall, with a gallant company of 
Knights whose names are immortalised in the pages of Froissart. 

Here the Prince remained from August 20 to about Septem- 
ber 4. 

This was eight years after the Prince’s first youthful cam- 
paign, which had culminated at Crécy, where he led the van 
and won his immortal name, to the English people, of the 
Black Prince. He was still only twenty-four on this first 
visit to the west. It was just before he was appointed lieu- 
tenant of Gascony, whence he made his famous marauding 
campaigns over the whole south of France, burning and 
ravaging as he went, and ending up with the famous victory 
at Poitiers, where he took the King of France prisoner. 

Nine years after his first visit to the Duchy he paid another, 
at Eastertide, 1363, to Restormel. He had been created 
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Prince of Aquitaine and Gascony the year before, and was 
about to go abroad to take up his charge, which consumed all 
the remaining good years of his life in ceaseless wat—alto- 
gether less fortunate than in his earlier years—in the south of 
France and upon the borders of Spain. He came home, 
wasted with disease, in 1371, but came no more to his Duchy. 
But the Duchy went on as an administrative unit ; it had been 
strongly organised and its officers did not fail. During all 
these years they kept their books duly, and there remains to 
us as the fruit of their efforts that register dealing with the 
Prince’s affairs in Cornwall known as the White Book of Corn- 
wall, which reposes at the Public Record Office and has been 
published by His Majesty’s Stationery Office as part of the 
Black Prince’s Register. 

From it we learn how the Prince’s affairs in Cornwall were 
managed—how his revenues arose, the rents, fines and profits 
of all kinds from his lands, the moneys arising from his 
stannary rights, the coinage of tin, the profits of his courts 
and all the innumerable small change of feudal tenure, the 
issues from wreck upon his manors on the coast. Then there 
were all the outgoings—payments to the Duchy’s full comple- 
ment of officers from the steward, sheriff and receiver of the 
Duchy, the havenor who dealt with customs at the ports, the 
‘Prince’s batchelor and keeper of his game,’ down to his 
keepers and bailiffs and chaplains. All the multifarious pur- 
poses, charitable and devotional or purely customary, of a 
gteat feudal landlord we find provided for : a chaplain to sing 
masses for the souls of the Piince’s ancestors in the chapel of 
the castle at Trematon, another to sing for the souls of former 
Earls of Cornwall in the hermitage dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity in the park at Restormel; it stood by the river-bank 
below the castle on the site of ‘ Trinity’ within earshot of 
the pleasant noise of the river rushing by outside. Then there 
were oaks to be given from the Duchy parks for pious pur- 
poses, to the Dominican Friars of Truro to build their 
church, to the Prior of Tywardreath, or to the parishioners 
of Stokeclimsland as a gift from the Prince to repair their 
church ; a grant of a tun of wine to a chaplain, or to a canon 
of Exeter. going to keep his residence there the gift of ‘ twelve 
does from this season of grease to be taken from the Prince’s 
parks.’ 
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The deet-parks were a very important part in the economy 
of the Duchy. When it was constituted there were seven : 
Kerrybullock (now Stokeclimsland), with 150 deer ; Liskeard 
Old Park, with 200; Lanteglos and Helsbury, with 180; 
Trematon, with 42; Restormel, with 300; and Launceston, 
with 15. After the Black Prince, the Dukes never visited 
their Duchy ; its castles tended to fall into disrepair and there 
was less point in maintaining the deer-parks efficiently. With 
the movement for enclosure, that grew strong in the sixteenth 
century, Henry VIII. decided to dispark the Duchy parks 
and turn them more profitably into pasture. It is the site of 
Kerrybullock Park, in the parish of Stokeclimsland, which the 
large Duchy farm now occupies. 

It was upon the lines laid down under the Black Prince 
that the Duchy continued to be administered ; it remained 
substantially the same through the generations. Politicians 
and royal favourites came and went at remote Westminster ; 
dynasties changed ; there was civil war and battles raged upon 
English soil. Still the administration of the Duchy went on, 
the most permanent feature in the landscape of society in 
Cornwall, the diurnal routine of its tenants living close to the 
soil, undisturbed, unchanging, or changing slowly only with 
the slow tides of the ages. One derives the impression of an 
institution tenacious and conservative, one that neither relaxed 
its rights nor vexed its tenantry with new and unexpected 
impositions ; the fines it took upon leases remained stable 
over long periods. At bottom, it was the age-long reverence 
for custom and tradition, the bed-rock of human history, 
which prevailed and ruled in and through the Duchy. 

The drastic social changes of the Reformation, however, 
were not without their effect, and the Duchy emerged with a 
greater concentration of its lands in the west. Henry VIII. 
detached the honours of Wallingford and St. Valery, but in 
exchange granted all the Cornish estates of the Earls of 
Devonshire, which fell to the Crown by the attainder of the 
Marquis of Exeter, some fifteen manors in all, and fifteen 
more Cornish manors belonging to the dissolved priories of 
Launceston and Tywardreath. This meant a considerable 
extension of Duchy lands into mid-Cornwall, though the 
main concentration still remained in the east of the county. 
In the far west, the farm of the Scilly Isles now became for 
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the first time Duchy property. In the last years of Elizabeth, 
with the constant drain upon the finances of the long war with 
Spain, and the continuous campaigns in the Netherlands and 
Ireland, she found it necessary to sell eighteen of these newly- 
annexed manors. But it was held on James I.’s accession that 
the sale was illegal under the charter of the Duchy and the 
King recovered them. 

Of the political influence of the Duchy in Cornwall in 
these years, when its economic hold was so much strengthened, 
it is difficult to say much with certainty. It is the popular 
view that the great increase which the Tudors made in the 
parliamentary representation of Cornwall was intended to 
assure and strengthen Royal influence upon Parliament by 
the return of so many members—forty-four in all—from a 
county where the Duchy had such an extensive influence. But 
if that was the intention, it was certainly not fulfilled—at any 
rate, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. For in 
Elizabeth’s reign the Puritan leaders Peter and Paul Went- 
worth, the initiators of parliamentary opposition, sat for 
Cornish boroughs; while in the reign of Charles I., at 
election after election, the Duchy failed to get its candidates 
returned against the local influence of Sir John Eliot, William 
Coryton and such Puritan and Parliamentarian families as the 
Rouses of Halton. 

With the outbreak of the Civil War the Duchy reached, 
perhaps, the apex of its importance ; for upon its stable and 
ordered administrative system, and upon its revenues, 
Charles I. had to fall back for the sinews of his cause in the 
west. This most interesting phase of the Duchy’s existence 
has been studied most illuminatingly and in detail by Miss 
Marty Coate in her Cornwall in the Civil War. In 1645, at the 
decisive downward turn of his fortunes, Charles I. took the 
decision to grant livery of the Duchy to the young Prince of 
Wales, then fifteen, and to send him into the west with a 
Council attendant upon him, to govern the west in his name. 
Hyde was the chief member of the Prince’s Council, and for a 
year he laboured hard to screw up the resources of the Duchy 
and to stay the rot in the Royalist forces. He was successful 
only in the first ; but that at such a time of disintegration and 
defeat was a remarkable achievement. The production of tin 
was enormously increased and shipped across to France and 
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Holland to buy munitions. But nothing could stave off the 
military defeat ; the Cavaliers were at daggers drawn among 
themselves, the Prince’s Council was riddled with animosities 
and dissensions, and in March 1646 the Prince embarked at 
Falmouth for Scilly and later for France. 

In these years Cornwall was being drained by both sides ; 
and no doubt it was the enormous sacrifices the county had 
made, both of man-power for the King—the Cornish army 
raised by Sir Bevil Grenville, which achieved such magnificent 
feats in the campaign of 1643, was decimated by it—and of its 
resources by both King and Parliament, that made Cornwall 
accept the Parliamentarian victory on the whole quietly and 
submissively. After so long a struggle, and such sacrifices 
made in vain, the ordinary Cornishman must have felt ‘A 
plague on both your houses,’ and turned with satisfaction to 
beating the sword into a reaping-hook. It had been a great 
disadvantage, productive of much misery and impoverish- 
ment, for Cornwall to have been forced into such invidious 
prominence in the war by its association with the Duchy. 
However, the latter paid for the part it had played in the 
struggle. It was sold up by the victorious Parliament, its 
otganisation dissolved. When Charles II. came back to his 
throne all had to be reconstituted. 

The old foundations, the old routine, however, were 
there; it only remained to follow out their lines. The 
Duchy was revived, officers appointed ; at the head of them 
all was John Grenville, Earl of Bath, Sir Bevil’s son, who as 
a lad of sixteen when his father was killed at Lansdown was 
lifted on to his horse to take his place and encourage the 
dispirited Cornish foot. The close personal friend of the 
King—he shared his room in the palace at Whitehall, and 
later was with the Earl of Feversham, the only Protestant 
present when the dying Charles was received into the Catholic 
Church—now in 1661 he was made High Steward of the 
Duchy, Lord Warden of the Stannaries, Rider and Master of 
Dartmoor Forest, offices which went with the Duchy, and 
later Lord Lieutenant of Cornwall. The age-long customs of 
the Duchy, temporarily stilled, woke again to their slow, 
satisfying routine ; the manor courts were held in the King’s 
name, the Lord Warden came down in person to preside at 
the Parliament of the Stannaries; the tin trade flourished ; 
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there was money once more for Charles to support his 
mistresses at Whitehall. 

With the Duchy settling again into its old accustomed 
routine, there remains only to notice the stannaries, from 
which the Duchy had early drawn some part of its revenues. 
With the greatly increasing return from the mines of Cornwall, 
this source of revenue was expanding and becoming ever 
more important. After the Restoration the history of the 
Duchy is without constitutional excitements, and the economic 
factor of the stannaries becomes more prominent. Theirs 
is a history distinct from, though subordinate to, the Duchy ; 
it has been treated in full by Dr. G. R. Lewis in his book 
The Stannaries (1908). Nevertheless, the popular view of 
what the stannaries were is even less clear than as to the 
Duchy : a recent article on the latter, almost the only one to 
appear, referred to the stannaries as ‘ tin mines,’ which they 
were not. They were areas of jurisdiction covering not only 
the tin mines, but the whole of the tin industry and all affairs 
arising out of it. They formed a peculiar jurisdiction spring- 
ing from the Royal prerogative in the working of metals. 
As such they were not subject to common law; after many 
disputes on the point, the leading case of Trewynard in the 
reign of Elizabeth decided that there was no appeal from the 
stannary courts to the ordinary courts of law. They had 
their own system of courts with an ultimate appeal to the 
Council of the Prince as Duke of Cornwall. It is worth noting 
that the last survival of the ancient stannary courts remained 
until as late as 1896, when the court of the Vice-Warden of 
the Stannaries was abolished. 

When the Duchy was created in 1337, the stannaries of 
Cornwall and Devon were incorporated into it; from that 
time the Duke took the place of the Crown in receiving their 
revenues and regulating their affairs. His Council formed 
the fountain-head of all stannary administration. He ap- 
pointed the Lord Warden to act as his representative in 
governing the stannaries, appointing their officers, summon- 
ing the tinners’ parliaments, assenting to their legislation, 
promulgating new laws and enactments for their regulation. 
As a peculiar jurisdiction with its own rights, the stannaries 
mustered their own men for service in times of danger. In 
the alarming years before and after the Spanish Armada we 
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find frequent complaints from the deputy-lieutenants of Corn- 
wall against the stannaries on the ground of the overlapping 
of jurisdictions and their consequent inability to make com- 
plete returns of men for the musters. But Sir Walter Ralegh’s 
position as Lord Warden was sufficient to maintain the inde- 
pendence of the stannaries from the ordinary local administra- 
tion, and co-ordination of the two was usually provided for 
by the appointment of the Lord Warden as lord lieutenant of 
the county. 

With the great development of the mining industry in 
Cornwall in the eighteenth century the revenues from the 
stannary must have become an increasing part of the revenues 
of the Duchy. Complicated as it would be to work out in 
detail, it is not difficult to sum up what the economic effect of 
the Duchy has been upon Cornwall through the centuries. It 
must have meant, on balance, a constant and very serious 
drain of wealth from a county which was, except for its 
minerals, poor in resources. The late Charles Henderson, our 
chief authority on Cornish history, held this to be the reason 
why so few large estates were formed in Cornwall, and that, 
charming as a number of the Cornish country houses are, 
there are not many historic houses to compate with those of 
other counties. That pleasant antiquary, Richard Carew of 
Antony, who wrote his Survey of Cornwall towards the end of 
Elizabeth’s reign, and in such delightful Elizabethan English, 
comments a little sadly upon there being no Cornish peerage 
in his time, no one in Cornwall, of however ancient a family, 
whom the Queen might call cousin. However, it was not 
long before the Devonshire Carews, if not the Cornish, 
achieved a peerage. 

Under the new Hanoverian dynasty the Duchy went on 
according to its old established order ; though I do not know 
that any of the first four Georges paid any personal visits to 
their Duchy. All our recent sovereigns from Victoria onwards 
have done so. Edward VII. as Prince of Wales visited his 
Cornish estates on several occasions. The revenues which 
accumulated during his minority enabled him to buy Sandring- 
ham, as they enabled Edward VIII. when Duke to buy Fort 
Belvedere. 

Perhaps it was in consequence of this, or as an indication 
of the distinction he wished to maintain between his capacity 
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as Duke of Cornwall and his public ré/ as Prince and King, 
or simply out of sentiment for the Duchy, that the Duchy of 
Cornwall flag was always flown at Fort Belvedere and never 
any other. At any rate, Cornishmen may hope so, with 
images of the Duchy in their mind—the century-old buildings 
going back to Edmund Earl of Cornwall, by the quayside at 
Lostwithiel, lapped by the tidal waters of the river Fowey ; 
the house at Trematon within the old walls of the castle, 
where Sir Richard Grenville, grandfather of the hero, took 
refuge in the time of the great ‘Commotion’ of 1549, the castle 
to which Drake took the treasure which he brought home 
from his voyage round the world, the grey walls now looking 
quietly down through the twinkling leaves to the broad 
waters of the Hamoaze and across to Devonport; or 
Launceston Castle, with the ruined shell of its keep; or 
Tintagel, grim, barbaric upon its desolate headland, the 
inspiration of so much poetry and legend. Whether one 
thinks of these, or the delightful acres of pasture and wood- 
land, the small enclosed fields within their granite hedges, the 
long, slow, laborious lives of the generations, the farmers and 


their strong sons serving the Duchy, tilling the soil, it is all 
the same. Not a Cornishman but must have felt some catch 
at the heart when the flag with the fifteen gold bezants was 
broken for the last time at Fort Belvedere, not only for the 
gesture in itself, but for all the history that lies behind it. 


A. L. Rowse. 





CROWN, CONSTITUTION, COMMONWEALTH 


By A. Wrarr Trsy 


I, 


A POPULAR phrase exalts ‘our unwritten Constitution’ as 
superior to the written Constitutions of less fortunate lands, 
which are tied and bound by a fundamental law and the 
interpretation that a Supreme Court chooses to place upon 
the letter of that law. Superior the British Constitution may 
possibly be, even when interpreted by a Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, which, in point of time, is half a century 
younger than the Supreme Court of the United States.1 But 
to describe it as unwritten is absurd. The Acts of Settlement 
and Union, the Reform Acts of various dates, the Parliament 
Act and a dozen other statutes, all contradict the assumption 
of an unwritten Constitution so far as these islands are con- 
cerned. The British North America Act and similar statutes 
regulating the position of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa show that the position is the same in the Dominions, 
Crown Colonies and Protectorates overseas. 

The Statute of Westminster, the latest of these high 
constitutional enactments, passed through Parliament almost 
unobserved by the general public as recently as 1931. It 
first came prominently under notice last month, when Prince 
Edward’s marriage project was being considered by the 
Cabinet ; and, by an irony that seems inherent in human 
affairs, the law which was intended to free the Common- 
wealth served instead to fetter the Crown. This paradoxical 
result could certainly not have been foreseen by Lord Balfour 
when he drafted the famous Declaration (of which the 
Statute of Westminster is the outcome) at the Imperial 
Conference ten years ago. The Statute as enacted brought 

1 The American Supreme Court was established by the Constitution in 1789. 
The Judicial Committee was founded by Brougham in 1833. 
57 
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to an end the control once exercised by Imperial Parliament 


ovet the Dominions, and recognised their equality of status 
with the British Government and Cabinet. But it left the 
position of the Crown intact; and since the contact of the 
Crown with the Dominions was henceforth to be direct and 
personal, and no longer indirect and officially through a 
Secretary of State in Whitehall, it seemed likely that the 
pterogative, if not the actual power, of the Crown would 
increase in proportion as that of Imperial Parliament was 
about to diminish. 

In the Simpson case last month, however, the exact 
opposite happened. The Dominion Cabinets agreed unani- 
mously with the British Cabinet (with the exception of the 
Irish Free State, where Mr. de Valera refrained from express- 
ing an opinion) in rejecting the then King’s proposal for a 
morganatic marriage ; and the Dominion Parliaments (includ- 
ing the Irish Free State) endorsed the action of their Cabinets. 
When put to the test, therefore, it seemed that practice had 
conquered theory once more. The Parliaments of the Empire 
had combined to veto the policy of the King, and the preroga- 
tive as well as the power of the Crown had in consequence 
diminished, since the King could not (@) contract a marriage 
that would have been legal in his own country without the 
consent of his constitutional advisers, or, alternatively, 
(4) obtain an alteration in the law that would exclude the 
children of that marriage from the succession. 

Sovereignty, it appeared, was merely a symbol after all. 
The event had shown—or at least, it could be argued that 
it had shown—that the King was manifestly a robot in the 
hands of his Ministers, an automaton or puppet whose 
private as well as his public acts were jealously controlled 
and ordered by their advice. Moreover, if that were so, and 
the Simpson case was to be taken as a precedent, it would be 
difficult any longer to attach even formal significance to the 
historic doctrine that the reserve powers of the Constitution 
teside in the Crown. An article of belief may still be 
accepted with some mental reservation or moral qualification 
by honest men when it ceases to be wholly true, but if it 
fails to reflect the truth at all it must go. 

It cannot be pretended for a moment, of course, that the 
Simpson case will not become a precedent. Kings do not 
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abdicate every day, even in the twentieth century ; and the 
renunciation of the Throne by Edward VIII. will be cited 


and criticised both as cause and consequence in every his- 
torical text-book so long as this nation and Commonwealth 
last. That being so, it is important to ascertain exactly what 
constitutional points were at issue, and what effects they are 


likely to entail ; and to do that we must isolate the political 
aspect of the recent crisis from the emotional and ethical 
drama which lately moved across the stage with the swiftness 
and intensity of a Shakespearian tragedy drawing to its 


inevitable close. 


It is to be noted that Edward VIII. had first the intention 


of contracting a legal marriage at some future date with a 
lady who had divorced a first husband several years ago, 
and is now in process of divorcing another. The unfortunate 
Prince, whose recently universal popularity apparently failed 
to give him any real knowledge of public opinion on this 
particular matter, seems to have been surprised when Mr. 
Baldwin enlightened him; but he appears to have then 
recognised the existence of the moral principle or prejudice 
which he had hitherto failed to perceive, and to have suggested 
as an alternative a morganatic marriage. Only at this point 
did the Statute of Westminster begin to function, or, rather, 
to obstruct the alternative and lesser marriage policy suggested 
by Edward VIII. ; and then only on account of the preamble, 
' which declares that ‘ any alteration in the law touching the 
succession to the Throne or the royal style and titles shall 
hereafter require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all 
the Dominions as of the Parliament of the United Kingdom.’ 

This proviso, which is not even hinted at in the original 
Balfour Declaration of 1926, was evidently inserted in the 
Statute five years later to safeguard the Crown, presumably 
against any republican or secessionist movement of a minority 
at home or overseas. But in fact it only safeguarded the 
Crown by tripping up the man who then wore it ; for, apart 
from any other considerations (such as undoubtedly occurred 
both to Fort Belvedere and 10 Downing Street in those days 
of crisis), a king whose personal policy is rejected by all his 
responsible Ministers in every part of the world is obviously 
in an impossible position. So much for that. Two ancillary 
points remain before the diagnosis is complete. 
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First, when the project of a morganatic marriage was 
suggested as an alternative and lesser policy by Prince Edward, 
the British Government rightly advised him of the consti- 
tutional necessity of consulting the Dominions, and obtaining 
their unanimous approval. But, in fact, it was the British 
Cabinet, not the King, which communicated with Ottawa 
and Canberra, Wellington and Pretoria. No doubt this was 
done as a matter of convenience and speed in despatch of 
business. Nevertheless, it appears to be contrary to the 
spirit, if not the actual letter, of the Statute of Westminster, 
whose purpose is to ensure direct access between the Crown 
and the Dominion Governments, without the intervention 
of the British Government or Imperial Parliament. Or are 
we to assume that this direct access is only from citcum- 
ference to centre, not from centre to circumference—a one- 


way street ? 

Secondly, in Prince Edward’s farewell broadcast there 
was not merely a tacit assumption but a distinct and definite 
statement that he had not been at liberty to speak directly to 
the people until he abdicated. Only when Edward VIII. 
ceased to exist as monarch could he so address the nation. 
In other words, he could dissect a dead decision after the 
event, he could not expound a living issue while it was alive— 
like a medical man whose practice is restricted to post- 
mortems. If that is so, then the traditional divinity that 
hedges in a king has in process of time become a constitu- 


tional corset that is gradually being laced in mote closely. 
At best, the monarch of this realm is a species of royal Speaker, 
who presides over but takes no part in the controversies of 
the nation. At worst, he has less freedom of speech than the 
meanest of his subjects. 


Ii. 


It was a misfortune of the recent crisis that it emphasised 
and dragged into the blinding glare of puolic discussion 
matters which we could have wished to leave obscure and 
uncertain, and strained precisely those nerves and muscles 


in the body politic which were devised for delicacy and 
balance rather than for resistance and strength. The damage 
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has now been done, and the consequences must be faced 
frankly and without flinching if good as well as evil is to 
come out of the controversy. 

First, as to the position of the Crown. This nation has 
always been monatchical, but it has always taken its mon- 
atchy with a difference. The executive and personal power 
of the King has never from the earliest times been uncon- 
ditioned by Council or Parliament; but even so, the royal 
prerogative has steadily declined since 1714. That decline 
was partly owing to the growth and natural development of 
this nation and Empire in the past two centuries: the mere 
increase in the mass of business has made delegation of 
administrative work essential if the machinery of State is to 
function at all. It is physically impossible for any king to be 
his own Minister in modern times, and his assent has become 
largely formal and official to acts and appointments made 
and done by his servants in his name. But this decline in 
royal initiative and control has manifestly consorted with the 
inherent inclination and political instinct of this people. 
Circumstance has helped, but the nation itself has forwarded 
the working out of a unique doctrine of kingship through 
the centuries—a doctrine that has gradually deprived the 
Crown of any ponderable power, but, as if by way of com- 
pensation, has slowly endowed it with an imponderable 
influence that is simply incalculable. 

A thousand years of history have made it clear that he 
who would rule this nation must have, not only the tongue 
of men and of angels, but the patience of Job and the stoicism 
of Wolsey. No man born of woman possesses all these 
qualities all the time, for while the English respond instantly 
to leadership they insist on the power of recall without 
question put or appeal from the decision. They will follow 


the man to whom they give their heart; but always the 
head will sit in silent judgment on the heart, and not even 
the Lord’s anointed shall escape that pitiless verdict which 
has humbled statesmen to the dust. 


But sovereignty must be stable, or it counts for nothing 


either as substance or symbol. For that reason alone it is 
impossible for a hereditary monarchy to govern this nation 
directly. More than five centuries separate Richard II. with 
his brave ‘I will be your leader’ from the farewell of 
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Edward VIII. with his marked personal emphasis on the 
discharge of ‘my duties as King as I would wish to do,’ 
But in each case the result was the same. Charm and vision, 
a winning personality and something like a touch of genius 
were as dust in the balance with a people that is tolerant of 
everything except personal rule. An unconventional but 
legal marriage need not have strained the State beyond repair 
had it been postponed for a season. A conventional mistress 
has not hitherto offended the Church. But the mere whisper 
of a king’s determination to govern, or a king’s party favour- 
able to dictatorship—even though it were a cloud ‘like 
a man’s hand’ or a vanishing petticoat—was sufficient to 
change Empire into exile. 

So be it, then. This nation and commonwealth of 
nations must work out its own destiny ; and, since it will 
tolerate no other way of government, it must develop its 
own unique conception of monarchy as continuity of sove- 
reignty without personal authority—a royal and imperial 
Crown free to exercise its imponderable influence at will, but 
wholly divorced from executive or administrative power. 


Ii. 


The solution of that enigma may perhaps be found in the 
Statute of Westminster, the latest document of that written 
Constitution which has fettered one King and may free 
another, if only by enlarging his scope as well as his duties. 
It is the fact that George VI. is King of each separate 
Dominion—Canada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa— 
in a different and more direct sense than his father. A new 
situation is therefore developing which will necessarily 
involve a new conception of monarchy and its functions in 
the commonwealths of Empire. 

The Dominions, as all the world knows, are increasing in 
population and industry every year. A century ago there 
Were 20,000,000 people in these islands and only 1,000,000 in 
the Colonies. Now there are 20,000,000 in the Dominions. 
A century hence there will be a larger British population 
outside these islands than at home. Growth means variety ; 
and, apart from the silent influence of different soils and 
climates which set their invisible stamp upon our scattered 
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people, it has been a principle of British policy for a century 
past to encourage freedom of growth, which has produced the 
maximum of variety in these vital new civilisations. That 
policy has manifestly justified itself by success, and pre- 
sumably it will continue to do so. 

The full political liberty that is the breath of life to all our 
people is now complete, and, apart from the possibility of 
foreign conquest, is assured for all future time. But there 
still remains—and in the unsolved though perhaps not 
insoluble dichotomy that we call human society always will 
remain—the problem of political order. The organism, in 
short, must function. But if it is to function successfully it 
must have a head, and that head—which in a monarchical 
Empire is the Crown—must have not only a place but a 
purpose. 

What, then, is to be the purpose or, if one may so put it, 
the political philosophy of the Crown in the future? Since 
it cannot actively lead or actually govern, sutely it is simply 
this: to recognise that the full freedom of the scattered parts 
can only be permanently secured and maintained by the 
unity of the whole. The prevailing popular and political 
instinct of every province in the Empire naturally and 
properly expresses and emphasises the freedom of the parts. 
The function of the Crown is to recognise the freedom, and 
to encourage and interpret it, because it makes for growth 
and strength. But in the background there remains—and so 
long as this Empire lasts there always will remain—the 
imperative duty of seeing that the underlying unity of the 
whole is preserved, and that no one province or Dominion 
is troubled, threatened, or impeded from without or by the 
rest. 

In virtue of its position as official head of all these com- 
monwealths, the Crown has now become the sensitive nerve- 
centre of the whole Empire. As in the human body, the 
actual work is done by the members, but local troubles and 
discomforts are transmitted to the head, whose function is 
to see them remedied. That function is likely to develop in 
the future. A century ago the Colonies, although theo- 
tetically subject to Downing Street, had practically a great 
deal of liberty, because the British Government was a long 
way off and, like a good parent, usually let well alone. To-day 
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the position is reversed. The Dominions are politically free, 
but both their present liberty of action and their future 
development are in fact hampered by the shrinkage of distance 
and the increase of economic restrictions in the contemporary 
world. 

This reversal affects international politics in general and 
world economics in particular, and consequently poses 
critical problems for the future of the Dominions and the 
British Empire as a whole. Those problems must be faced 
frankly during the next decade, or the Empire will fail to 
develop its heritage to the full extent necessary to the security 
of the parts or the permanent survival of the whole. Ad- 
mittedly it is not the function of the Crown to solve those 
problems, any more than it is the function of the Crown to 
administer justice. But it is the function of the Crown to 
see that justice is administered ; and equally it is the function 
of the Crown to see that these problems of a growing Com- 
monwealth are solved—by personal discussion, by contact in 
conference, and by co-operation between the various States 
of the Empire, both Mother Country and Dominions. 

This function demands and presupposes personal know- 
ledge and experience of the problems at issue. The Crown is 
bound by the advice of all its Ministers, in the Dominions as 
at home. But the King is King of all the Dominions, and 
when that advice happens to conflict—as from time to time it 
may—it is his business to reconcile divergent views. Clearly 
influence of that kind requires not only tact but actual 
acquaintance with the ground and the general issues at 
stake; and the experience which the King will gain, not 
only from day-to-day routine administrative work at home, 
but from the more intimate contacts of travel overseas, must 
become of increasing value to the statesmen of the Com- 
monwealth. 

During the last year or two British public opinion has 
shown an increasing distaste for the details of the unceasing 
European squabble, and an increasing interest in the develop- 
ment of the Dominions and the political experiments now 
being tried out in that fruitful soil. Prince Edward was 
frankly ill-advised when he rejected the idea of a summer 
visit to his ranch in Alberta and took a hand in Balkan and 
Levantine affairs instead. It may be presumed that King 
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George VI. will make no such blunders, and will take an 
eatly opportunity of seeing the welcome that awaits him in 
each of his Dominions, and of discussing the political and 
economic conditions of those countries with his Ministers on 
the spot. By so doing he will not only lighten the tedium 
of his normal duties in London, but he will add very greatly 
to his own knowledge and weight in council with his 
Ministers at home. 

A king so equipped need not trouble about the precise 
extent of his own constitutional power: he may be cabined 
and confined in action by precedent and statute, but he has 
acquired a width of experience that nobody else has got— 
he has something to contribute to discussion that nobody 
else can give; and that, whether for king or commoner, is 
power enough. 

The Statute of Westminster, then, appears on examination 
to involve a new conception of the British monarchy as the 
positive centre of the greatest political unity of our time. 
This is a new development, and in a sense a new departure, 
that has only been made possible by the advance of science 
and transport and the ease and speed of modern communica- 
tions. But it is one that is not unworthy of a new reign and 


a new age. 
A Wratr Trpy. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


OBSERVATIONS ON AMERICAN PROSE 


By J. Howarp WELLARD 


In a previous number of the Nineteenth Century and After» 
an attempt was made to show the main characteristics and 
regional differences of American speech. The term ‘ speech’ 
was chosen deliberately as limiting the study to the colloquial 
language of the American people. It will not be necessary to 
point out again that, linguistically, there is no Official Standard 
English; that the asserted superiority of one variant to 
another is often based on nationalistic or emotional prejudices ; 
and that the only criteria the philologist can recognise are the 
objective ones of adequacy, intelligibility, and resourcefulness. 
The problem of speech is bounded, in short, by the purely 
practical ends of conveying thought in as comprehensible and 
effective a manner as possible. 

fEsthetic considerations are to be largely omitted from our 
discussion of prose, as social considerations were omitted 
from the analysis of American speech. By prose we shall 
imply the practical expression of thoughts on paper, ignoring 
the subtleties of style which, in the last analysis, differentiate 
good prose from great literature. 

In saying that Americans experience gteater difficulties than 
the English in expressing themselves on paper, I am not 
generalising about the inferiority of American to English 
literature ; I am merely accepting the contention of H. L. 
Mencken, a shrewd American philologist, who maintains that : 


Such grammar as is taught in our schools is a grammar whose frank 
aim is to create in us a high respect for a book language which few of us 
ever actually speak and not many of us ever learn to write. . . . To the 
average American, bent on expressing his ideas, not stupendously but 
merely clearly, it must always remain something vague and remote, for 
he never speaks it or hears it spoken, and seldom encounters it in his 


1 March 1935. 
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everyday reading. If he learns to write it, which is not often, it is with a 
rather depressing sense of its artificiality. . . .? 

It will be recognised that a generalisation of this kind 
applies only to a particular department of American prose, 
prose which is intended to be learned or literary; but, in 
order to give a more comprehensive picture of American 
writing, we shall not confine ourselves to literary prose. 
For our purposes, I would divide American writing into three 
departments : journalese, ‘ academese,’ and literature. This 
classification takes no account of that whole body of writing 
produced in the form of letters, personal statements, and the 
like ; but this has little importance for us. ‘ Academese’ is 
a term coined for the occasion: it is the peculiar prose style 
used in Ameérican academic circles. When we come to con- 
sider it as a separate section of American prose, this definition 
can be amplified and illustrated. Let us first consider 
journalese. 

Journalese. ‘ Pix in Nitery,? announces a weekly paper,’ 
‘Plus Floor Show at 49 c Couvert.’ ‘ Daughters of Demo- 
ctacy Bump Knees For King,’ proclaims the Chicago Tribune. 
And the comparatively sedate New York Times reports: 
‘Dean... drove in one of the three runs the Cards shoved 
across in a ninth innings spree to put the game on ice.’ 

Let us, in considering the extraordinary and occasionally 
incomprehensible jargon which issues from the American 
printing presses, profit from previous critics’ misguided zeal 
by avoiding hasty condemnation and moral superiority. We 
can do this if we remember that language is, after all, no 
more and no less than a convenience and not a social institu- 
tion; and that words or expressions or grammar have no 
intrinsic moral character. 

‘ Pix in Nitery,’ then; and ‘Bump Knees For King.’ 
First, what do they mean ? Secondly, why are such apparently 
incomprehensible expressions substituted for ‘ good’ English. 
The English paraphrase of the three examples is given : 

Original Translation 
1. Pix in Nitery, Plus Floor Show A night club offers its patrons films 
at 49 c Couvert. as well as a floor show for an inclu- 
sive cover charge of 49 cents. 


2 H. L. Mencken, The American Language, 2nd ed., 1921, pp. 3-5. 
8 Variety, the journal of the American show business. 
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Original Translation 


2. Daughters of Democracy Bump American débutantes curtsey to the 
Knees for King. king. 


. Dean... drovein one of the Dean scored one of the three runs 
three runs the Catds shoved made by the St. Louis Baseball 
across in a ninth innings spree Team during their lively ninth 
to put the game on ice. innings and thus made sure of 

victory. 

The three examples happen to illustrate very concisely the 
next point to be considered in a dispassionate examination of 
American journalese: the function of this kind of language. 
In the first instance, the Variety headline is concerned with 
compressing as much information or ‘ info” (with acknow- 
ledgments to Variety) into as short a phrase as possible—the 
first principle of modern journalism. Further, the paper has 
developed a specialised jargon in the manner of other profes- 
sions. Thus, Pix (singular, pic) for pictures; Nitery for 
night club; biz for business; indies for independent theatres are 
not used merely to annoy purists, but for the reasons that 
editors and printers use the term caps and the medieval scribe 
used a system of abbreviations, contractions, and superior 


letters. Pix, as a tironian convenience, is no more eccentric 
than viz. 

The primary function of this jargon, then, is brevity, which 
is possible among a closed group such as the American 
vaudeville profession. These headlines, like the text itself, 


which has its due share of distortions, ate not intended for the 
lay reader, any more than the sailor’s log is intended for the 
landsman. Moreover, as a piece of journalism, a deliberate 
attempt is made to keep the language vivid and amusing. 
The many reports of unexciting events which must be featured 
in a paper like Variety, have to be enlivened to make them 
readable to American business men. Further, the English 
critic should make due allowance for humour and whimsy in 
American journalism. A passage such as the following is not 
necessarily written by a vulgarian with a limited vocabulary ; 
it is a careful attempt to imbue a piece of prosaic reporting 
with the particular brand of American scepticism which 
happens to appeal to people in the show business. It illus- 
trates, too, the point of Mencken’s observation concerning 
literary English. The Variety journalists have realised their 
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inability to write this effectively and their readers’ diffidence 
to reading it. And so they write: 


Film and legit biz received a terrific walloping during the present 
Spanish revolution, in which Fascists and Reds are tangling for power. ... 


Legit, incidentally, is another half-cynical abbrevation, 
meaning /gitimate, in the sense of the ‘ legitimate theatre.’ 
For the reader who seeks further examples of these ingenious 
Americanisms, the pages of Variety are an inexhaustible 
source. In them he can expect to find such eccentricities as 
hotternell (hotter than hell); meller (melodrama); Exhibs’ 
Squawks up to Film Biz (Exhibitors’ complaints are the con- 
cern of the Film Business); and Rose’s $100,000 per pic idea 
chased ’em, which is incomprehensible to the present writer. 

In the second example, that of the Chicago Tribune (which 
calls itself ‘ the greatest newspaper in the world’), the sense 
is not obscure with a little effort and imagination on the part 
of the reader. The same headline adds that the Daughters of 
Democracy ‘ Crash Gates of Royalty,’ which implies that the 
American débutantes who ‘ bumped knees for king’ were 


present at a garden party in the grounds of Buckingham 


Palace. If the reader, puzzled and curious, gives these 


condensations thought, the journalist will feel cause for 
congratulation, since the headline has fulfilled its function 
of arresting attention. And if the reader is also amused, the 
trick is doubly successful. And if, as in this case, a whole 
social philosophy is compressed into half a dozen words, 
the experiment is a triumph of journalism. 

We can readily admit the latent perniciousness of this 
garbled English. As a matter of fact, American tabloid 
journalism dabbles much of the time in scatological jargon 
calculated to appeal to mob curiosities. The Hearst news- 
papers and the tabloids—lurid sheets filled with salacious news 
and photographs—are the worst offenders in this respect. 
‘Wife Slays “‘ Torture” Mate,’ announces one. ‘ 
twenty in Rape, ‘Gunmen Pump Lead in Victim’s Back,’ 
and ‘ Judge Floors Wife-Beater.’ Possibly the most blatant 


example of a headline pandering to mob emotions and gutter 
language was the one which announced Sir William Craigie’s 
acceptance of the editorship of the University of Chicago’s 
Dictionary of the American Language. Sir William arrived in 
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the midst of the ‘ sock King George in the snoot’ campaign 
of ‘ Big Bill’ Thompson, candidate for mayor. ‘The headline 
announcing the lexicographer’s arrival read: ‘U. Imports 
Limey Prof to Dope Yank Talk.’ 

In our third example from the New York Times the 
baseball terms will be as incomprehensible to the Englishman 
as cricketing expressions would be to the American. Terms 
like dink, hook, peg, shakin’ me off, and so forth have specific 
meanings, just as google, /.b.w., and five not out have. The 
English reader will need a glossary to make head or tail of 
them. The style—the spirit of the report—he will be able to 
apprehend. Obviously the writer is not using the English 
of a Manchester Guardian \eader, nor is his prose as formal as 
we expect of an English sports-writer on a national journal. 
Once again we are brought to a consideration of the function 
of such journalism: to report a game in the spirit in which 
it was played and watched—a game in this case of driving 
and shoving and sprees. For anyone who has seen American 
baseball, it will be more. It will be a major conflict, a not 
always bloodless substitute for a pitched battle or a bull fight. 
Hence such expressions as ‘ the Sox let go with both barrels’ ; 
“He was shelled out of action’; ‘ despite the blasting that 
removed the famous gentleman from the picture’; and so 
on, in which the reporter conveys by means of martial language 
(chiefly according to under-world usage, however) the actions 
of the players and the emotions of the spectators. He has a 
patticular kind of job to do, and he does it irrespective of 
literary canons and of his own literary training. 

A consideration of American journalese, then, should be 
made with the requirements of its function in mind, with due 
allowance for the American predilection for novelty in lan- 
guage as in everything else. These two factors will explain 
a number of apparent oddities. Part of the journalistic 
function, as we have seen, is brevity; and here American 
ingenuity has full play. 

Besides brevity, journalese is constantly striving after 
vivid or picturesque substitutes for common expressions. 
When a good one is found, it is invariably used in place of the 
original expression and thus becomes a journalistic cliché, 
which for all literary purposes is absolutely inadmissible. 
Thus, only in Amersican newspapers do mobs ‘ battle’ the 
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police ; while gangsters ‘ shoot up’ a bank and ‘ pump lead’ 
into their victims, and, if caught, they are ‘ grilled’ by the 
police. Andsoon. The constant repetition of these clichés 
soon defeats their own end. They become colourless and 
ineffectual. 

It was an awareness of the jaded and no longer effective 
jargon of contemporary journalism that was responsible for 
sevetal bold experiments in American reporting. Certain 
American journalists, and one magazine in particular, have 
repudiated the whole newspaper jargon and ransacked the 
dictionary to substitute unusual words and expressions. 
From their point of view they have been eminently successful 
in so far as some of them have achieved national recognition 
of their style in the form of a syndicated column. Most 
readers in America can recognise, for instance, the style of 
the columnist Walter Winchell—a gossip writer who dresses 
up his /rivia in some quasi-futuristic prose of his own inven- 
tion. Under the heading of ‘ Your America and Mine’ 
appears the following tittle-tattle : 


When the divorce arrives, Paul Longone, the Chicago Metopera 
impresario, and Eleanor LaMance, the contralto, will latch... . 
Alfred E. Smith just spurned 10 Gs for blabbing on the radio a half hour 
. . . . The Phil Spitalyns have gone ouch! . . . Miss Rita de Leporte, 
danseuse of the Metopera, will be riveted to Douglas J. Murphy, St. 
Louis insurance mogul. . . . Lord Castlerosse and Winston Churchill’s 
son, Randolph, socked each other at a London hot spot. . . . The girl 
hoofed in the danse hall. . . . The song has oomph. ... 


Weird and wonderful, but not altogether incomprehen- 
sible. ‘Latch’ and ‘rivet’ as synonyms for ‘ marry’ are 
more sprightly additions to popular slang than ‘ get tied up.’ 
*Socked each other at a London hot spot’ is, possibly, 
adequate language for the event in question. ‘The song has 
oomph,’ like Horace’s ‘ splendide mendax,’ is a perfect 
example of verbal economy. 

Comparable to Winchell in having a unique and copy- 
righted style, yet retaining some respect for literary English, 
is the magazine Time, the enfant terrible of American journalism, 
fathered by a group of brilliant young journalists. Time can 
speak for itself ; and, in any case, its accents will be known to 
a large number of English subscribers. The Time style is 
seen at its most characteristic in the short, terse reports of 
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crime events. These stories are masterpieces of slick 
journalism. Whittled down to their crudest facts, they 
achieve by means of a jerky, monosyllabic diction the realism 
of a Hemingway description. In this example the reader 
should notice the stylistic tricks, the choice of unusual 
expressions, and the twist given to the ordinary ones. He 
will not miss, of course, the obvious sensationalism. What 
details Time lacks, it supplies from its own lively imagination : 


TouGH CLAWSON 

On trial for larceny in Cleveland last week was Clayton Clawson, 
holdup man famed as ‘ the toughest prisoner ever to be held in Cuyahoga 
County Jail.’ Tough Clayton Clawson was conducting his own defense 
before Judge Samuel Silbert. Suddenly Clayton Clawson whipped out 
a small bottle of colorless liquid, shouted: ‘I’m gonna blow every- 
body to kingdom come!’ 

‘Duck!’ yelled Judge Silbert. The jury, to a man, dived out of its 
box. All the spectators tried to get out the doors at once. 

Uncommonly cool, several detectives drew steady beads on Clayton 
Clawson with their revolvers. ‘Don’t shoot!’ warned Clawson. 
‘You'll all go to hell along with me!’ Pow, pow, pow. Down went 
Clayton Clawson, neatly pinked in arms and legs. The bottle crashed 
to the floor where it gave off an odor of household ammonia. 

* The dirty liar!’ wept Clayton Clawson. ‘The guy who sold me 
that told me it was nitroglycerin.’ 


To break down still further this characteristic American 
journalese, we should mention a few of the other tricks of 
the trade, especially as they are being imitated, even in 
England. The use of generic descriptions is one such trick. 
In Time it is always Composer Mozart, Banker Morgan, Physio- 
logist Haggard of Yale, Cinemactress Hepburn, and Hero 
Parker. Piquant adjectives make mere names news. Thus: 
goat-bearded Marshall Emilio de Bono, buck-toothed King 
Carol II. of Rumania, balbous Sit Thomas Inskip. So blondes 
become saucy-faced; business men tycoons; crowds bug-eyed ; 
and nonentities moppets. Portmanteau expressions assume 
fantastic forms : Harp Marx becomes a cinemadman. Others 
ate cimemactors ot cinemactresses or cinemagnates. A cinema is a 
cinemansion, frequented by cinemaddicts. Very seldom does 
anyone ‘speak’ in the pages of Time; he bellows, snaps, ot 
gobbles. If the prosaic ‘ he said’ must be used, it can at least 
be reversed to said he. So with clichés: as a caption, ‘the 
exception proves the rule’ is restated ‘ to the rule, an excep- 
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tion.’ Generally, however, the captions are purposely un- 
intelligible and intriguing. Under George II. of Greece 
(always Gorgeous Georgios in Time) appears Rufhans Roared 
of Poison. Under Elsie de Wolfe, She Will Deplush Buck 
House. 

To the readers of our own Times, Daily Telegraph, Man- 
chester Guardian, and the other less sensational English news- 
papers, these stylistic acrobatics of the American journal may 
seem grotesque to the extent of being gibberish. The 
interesting thing for us is that such a style is an important 
linguistic experiment conducted by writers who have a sound 
grasp of the intricacies of language and, at the same time, a 
shrewd understanding of the function of their craft. Com- 
mercial considerations have undoubtedly determined this 
showy prose; but then commercial considerations have 
determined English prose, literary as well as journalistic, 
from the origin of the newspaper. 

Academese. There could be no greater contrast, even in 
the constantly varied American scene, than the contrast 
between journalese and ‘ academese ’—the lingo of the publi- 
cist and the jargon of the pedant. There are, admittedly, 
accidental similarities in so far as both strive after effect and 
often result in incoherence. ‘Pix in Nitery,’ writes the 
journalist ; ‘process of inner maturation,’ the pedagogue. 
Lay readers are bewildered in either case. Yet the attitude 
towards language exhibited by the two types is quite irre- 
concilable. The American journalist is attempting to be 
strenuously colloquial; the American scholar essentially 
learned. ‘The former uses the fewest words he can, and those 
from popular speech; the latter, the most from specialised 
terminology. For the headline writer, ‘ investigation’ 
becomes ‘ probe’; for the social scientist, ‘ hard of hearing ’ 
becomes ‘ undeveloped auditory acuity.’ 

It would be foolish to deny the need in certain branches 
of science for a specialised vocabulary, which may be literally 
Greek to the man-in-the-street. This is notably true of the 
natural sciences; but in America the social sciences, in 
attempting to demonstrate the learned character of their 
field, have also adopted a specialised language, which is 
grotesque from any literary standpoint. Let us take some 
actual examples of academese—most of them culled from the 
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recent work done in the social sciences. I tabulate them for 
the sake of clarity : 


Academese English 
emotionalised feeling feeling 


process of inner maturation 
maturing process 
response organs senses 


definitional generalisations 


growth 


definitions or 
generalisations 
auditory acuity hearing 
environmental factors environment 
neo-utilitarian ethicists utilitarians 
fuse sounds into words speak 
verbalisation ability speech 
composite picture picture 
conduct patterns behaviour 


From these examples of academic American it would seem 
as though the writers are deliberately spinning verbal cobwebs 
in order to entangle readers who would not otherwise be 
arrested by the bare facts. ‘ Process of maturation’\ It isa 
throw-back to nineteenth-century alderman’s English—‘ He 
excpired in indigent circumstances’ for ‘He died poor.’ More- 
over, it is definitely pedantry, an inflation of trivial facts with 
windy terminology. So it is that, in looking through 
American doctors’ dissertations and the innumerable mono- 
graphs in the field of the social sciences, the English reader 
has his eyes constantly offended by these tortuous passages, 
which might at first pass for profundities. The discerning 
American will note them, too; but he is more likely to 
tolerate them, partly from his reverence for anything that 
smacks of learning in an otherwise uncouth world and partly 
from this factor of the dualism of American speech and prose. 
Whereas he would never think of using such roundabout 
expressions in his speech, he will assume that ‘ to be economical 
of’ for ‘ to save” or ‘ instrumental in bringing about” for ‘ help’ 
dignify his prose style. 

Literature. The most perilous thing the observer could 
do in an essay of this kind would be to attempt to divorce 
American from English literature on the grounds of stylistic 
differences. The possibility of there being an independent 
American literature never occurs to most Americans, though 
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it would be the general point of view of the English. The 
American considers that Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Fielding, and Shelley are as much part of his heritage as they 
are of the people who still inhabit the Isles. English literature 
is ‘ American’ until such time as the United States became 
an independent sovereignty ; and, more particularly, until 
such time as they developed a national consciousness of their 
own. Even then, political independence in its most national- 
istic forms could not break the cultural bonds; and while 
those bonds were strong, American writers were inclined to 
write like Englishmen in exile, an exile of mind as of body. 
Even the earliest American authors used the American scene 
as the material and background of their works ; but this does 
not make them different from English writers, any more than 
Shakespeare’s use of the Venetian scene makes him an 
Italian dramatist. ‘The spirit and the style of the Americans 
long remained British, as it still does in the case of most of 
them. Franklin, Jefferson, the Hartford Wits, Washington 
Irving, Cooper, Longfellow, Emerson, and the flourishing 
New England school of the last century were all, from the 
literary point of view, English writers. Some of them 
actually preferred the English scene—Cooper’s first novel, 
Precaution (1820), for instance, being a tale of life in England, 
a country he had not then visited; others romanticised the 
American scene, as Longfellow did in Hiawatha, endowing 
the aboriginal characters with sentiments proper to an English 
gentleman ; and still others, notably Emerson and his school, 
used it as a mere background for literary and philosophical 
essays in the best European manner. For a long time the 
frontier and backwoods were avoided as too American, and 
therefore too uncouth, for cultivated readers. It was left 
for non-literary writers such as Mark Twain, experimentalists 
such as Walt Whitman, and a modern school of vigorous 
realists such as Carl Sandburg, Ernest Hemingway, and John 
Dos Passos to utilise not only the American scene but an 
approach and style characteristically American. 

It is this style which makes Mark Twain essentially an 
American author. It is interesting to note that Twain’s right 
to literary endorsement has been questioned by academic 
critics because of his preference for the vernacular over 
received literary English. One finds the greatest differences 
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of opinion on the question as to how Tom Sawyer is to be 
ranked, whether low, as a popular ‘ bad-boy’ book, or high 
among the immortal classics. But this kind of controversy 
is liable to carry us off into the rarefied atmosphere of esthetics, 
whereas we must keep our feet firmly on the ground of 
language. So, while Twain’s style may not entitle him to 
be ranked with the ‘ immortal classics’ (he would have had 
something pungent to say about that), it undoubtedly ranks 
as important in a consideration of American prose. Let us 
consider in this light a passage from the famous ‘ Jumping 
Frog’ story : 

In compliance with the request of a friend of mine, who wrote me 
from the East, I called on good-natured, garrulous old Simon Wheeler, 
and inquired after my friend’s friend, Leonidas W. Smiley, as requested 
to do, and I hereunto append the result. I have a lurking suspicion that 
Leonidas W. Smiley is a myth; that my friend never knew such a 
personage ; and that he only conjectured that, if I asked old Wheeler 
about him, it would remind him of his infamous Jim Smiley, and he would 
go to work and bore me nearly to death with some infernal remi- 
niscences. . . . 

I found Simon Wheeler dozing comfortably by the bar-room stove 
....- I told him a friend of mine had commissioned me to make some 
inquiries about a cherished companion. Simon Wheeler backed me 
into a corner and blockaded me there with his chair and reeled off the 
monotonous narrative which follows this paragraph. . . . 


The story quickly lapses into the Middle West vernacular, 
in which Twain felt much more at home, because, like 
Dickens, he had not thoroughly mastered the English literary 
idiom and because his mood in this story was so essentially 
American. It is easy to see that his ‘ English’ is at once a 
little archaic and a little loose—‘ append the result,’ ‘ com- 
missioned to make inquiries about a cherished companion,’ 
on the one hand; and ‘ énfernal reminiscences,’ ‘ reeled off 
the narrative,’ on the other. Small things, no doubt, but 
just those syntactical and verbal nuances which differentiate 
a facile from an awkward style, or, as Mencken puts it, ‘ Bad 
writing consists in the attempt [to use literary English], and 
failing through lack of practice.’ 

Whereas Mark Twain, O’Henry, Bret Harte, and the other 
unpolished authors of the nineteenth century had to pay their 
respects to literary gentility, certain later writers with few 
artistic pretensions used the pure American idiom without 
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any compunction whatsoever. Ring Lardner, for instance, 
as a journalist on a small town newspaper, never bothered 
much with either the critics or the professors. He was, 
indeed, in his own and everybody else’s estimation, a sports- 
writer and an authority on baseball. Now Lardner is accepted 
even by the academicians as a significant figure in literature. 
From our point of view, he is significant as an exponent of the 
American vernacular, which he transmutes, as it were, into 
a new prose quite independent of formal style. It has been 
called Lardner Ringlish. 

Certain American novelists have developed a stage beyond 
the vernacular. They have emphasised the spirit rather than 
the form of their language; or, more concretely, the construc- 
tion rather than the vocabulary. In the vanguard of the 
representative American stylists march Gertrude Stein, 
Sherwood Anderson, Ernest Hemingway, John Dos Passos, 
and James Farrell. They are no longer dependent, like the 
tyros, on the seasoning of ‘sortas,’ ‘ goddams,’ ‘ quits,’ 
‘sonabitchs,’ and the rest of the saloon or water-front 
language to enliven their tasteless literary dishes. Yet 
typical Americanisms, the characteristic speech, the special 
vocabulary, the distinctive syntax, and, above all, the natural 
mode of expression have all gone into producing the new 
style. To the English reader, and probably to the American, 
it is still an unfamiliar medium. In this example from Heming- 
way’s The Sun Also Rises there seems to be a deliberate effort 
to sound prosaic. All the rhythm and harmony, the strength 
and colour of language seem to have been disclaimed, and 
terse, disconnected sentences substituted, like a child’s report 
of an ordinary day : 

In the morning I walked down the Boulevard to the rue Soufflot for 
coffee and brioche. It was a fine morning. The horse-chestnut trees in 
the Luxembourg gardens were in bloom. There was the pleasant early 
morning feeling of a fine day. I read the papers with the coffee and then 
smoked a cigarette. The flower women were coming up from the market 
and arranging their daily stock. Students went by, going up to the law 
school, or down to the Sorbonne. The Boulevard was busy with trams 
and people going to work. I walked along the Boulevard des Capucines 
to the Opera. I passed the man with the jumping frogs and the man 
with the boxer toys. I stepped aside to avoid walking into the thread, 
with which his girl assistant manipulated the boxers. She was standing 


looking away, the thread in her hands. The man was urging two tourists 
to buy. Three more students had stopped and were watching. 
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The Hemingway idiom has profoundly affected modern 
American fiction, and left it seemingly arid and sterile. From 
a longer perspective it can be viewed as an American revolt 
against nineteenth-century romanticism and the literary 
English which gilded that romanticism. America has decided 
that her forte is a particularly ‘tough’ variety of realism. 
Dreiser and Anderson were cynical and misanthropic. 
Hemingway and Dos Passos are pretty nearly brutal. Realism 
for them evidently means the complete absence of grace ; and 
their prose reflects this attitude. 

There is always a danger in a survey of this kind of over- 
emphasising the differences and under-estimating the simi- 
larities. We have been unreservedly concerned with the 
most striking differences—in journalese, ‘academese,’ and 
literature. Yet it is true that the majority of American writing 
is not distinguished by any unmistakably stylistic differences 
from literary English. The main trunk of the language has 
not yet divided. But if the examples discussed in this study 
are indicative of growth, there are new offshoots which may 
develop into a fruition of their own ; and, since it is a func- 
tional necessity of the English language to develop, and to 
develop, moreover, with little regard for rules, there are no 
grounds for alarm in the results and experiments, however 


fantastic they may sttikeus. The invariable stages of conflict, 
compromise, and acceptance are manifested time and again 
in the field of vocabulary. A word appears from nowhere ; 
is violently rejected as ‘ non-existent’; is gradually accepted 
as slang ; and, if it is indispensable, passes into the language 
to be ultimately hallowed by custom. It is impressive to 
remember that every other word we use underwent this 
experience at some time or other. And as with words, so 
with style, save that here the emphasis tends to be shifted 
from vocabulary to syntax; a department of language over 


which tradition has an increasingly strong hold, increasing, 
that is, with the spread of sufficient education to make the 
masses of the people grammar-conscious. Therefore, irregu- 
larities of syntax sometimes strike us as positively dangerous, 
whereas in point of fact there is no danger to anyone, except to 
the writer who is incurring the risk of becoming unintelligible, 


as a good many writers have actually, and in some cases 
deliberately, become. 
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phase in modern thought. How wasted the strong emotions 
and how fruitless the polemics the movement incited | What 
had happened was a revolt against the traditional means of 
expression for novel points of view. The artist or novelist 
ot poet maintained that he mast adopt a new idiom or abandon 
the attempt to create anything meaningful. The public were 
outraged by Cubism, Sur-realism, Dadaism, and the other 
experiments of the time. With two decades or more between 
us and the realist revolt, it is comparatively easy to distinguish 
the genuine from the false art; and the difference we see is 
the old one of fitness: when the medium, be it paints or 
words, is functionally adequate, it survives and is absorbed 
into the common cultural heritage. 

In judging the various American attempts at new linguistic 
modes of expression—in life, learning, and literature—we 
should bear in mind this concept of functional fitness. If we 
ate interested in the esthetic values of language, our judg- 
ments will depend on our particular set of literary canons. 
If, however, we ate philologically inclined, we shall not 
attempt to judge so much as to observe—to observe without 
alarm experiments, however far-fetched. No one, not even 
tabloid journalists, humourless pedants, or smart young 
novelists, can harm language; they can only distort their 
own use of it, which makes as little difference in the onward 
match of language as occasional malformations make in the 
onward march of life. And, as in life, only the adequate can 
sutvive. The history of language is simply the working out 
of this force, and there is no reason to believe that it will 
not continue to work in the case of American prose. 


J. Howarp WELLARD. 
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RUDYARD KIPLING AT LAHORE 
By J. P. Coniins 


THE incidence of genius is a study of unfailing interest, and 
none the less so nowadays, when luminaries burst upon us in 
dazzling clusters and fizzle out before their traverse is half 
through. Fortunately, posterity will be busy with freaks and 
fireworks of its own, and the job of clearing away our 
wreckage will be lessened by the intervening process of fer- 
ment and evaporation. The point that distinguishes Rudyard 
Kipling in his generation is that his meteoric rise was to 
last, and place him in universal estimation, not merely as a 
* first ’ in authorship, but as one of a trio representative of the 
Imperialist spirit at its best. One was the youngest son of a 
country rector and went to the Cape with a poor physique 
that did not prevent him from writing the name of Rhodes 
across the vast territory he handed over to his Queen. The 
second of the trio, a provincial manufacturer who graduated 
in local government, proved one of the most percipient 
Ministers the Crown has ever had, and left sons of the 
like quality in his wake. The third, who interests us here, 
was the grandson of Wesleyan Ministers, combining York- 
shire and Ulster yeoman stock. And no flight of fancy from 
his pen was more daring than the chance or Providence that 
lifted Rudyard Kipling from the level of a frugal Noncon- 
formity, and stamped him, among so many other titles of 
merit, as the laureate of Empire. If ever the store of family 
correspondence is given to print, it should fascinate the 
reading world as the free interchange of ideas and affection 
among the members of a richly gifted group. It is immaterial 
whether it shows that the suggestion of an Indian appointment 
came to Kipling pére through his brothers-in-law, both Royal 
Academicians ; but it is much to our purpose that it gave 
him a golden field of opportunity, and helped more than any 
thing else to cast the horoscope of his son-to-be. 
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India will long remain in debt to this sturdy, quiet-spoken 
Yorkshireman who made himself such a mine of knowledge 
in fields of lore that had been too long neglected—the sym- 
bolism of caste and creed, and all the mythology of the mystic 
East. We must remember that those were the days before 
Lord Curzon turned official attention to the range and wealth 
of India’s monuments ; and nobody listened to Lord Dufferin 
when he pointed out what a mistake the British Raj had made 
in narrowing the ambitions of young India down to the 
cantankerous channels of law and politics, instead of fostering 
its manifest gifts in the varied fields of art. ‘That was fifty 
years ago, and John Lockwood Kipling, when he went up 
country to Lahore to govern its art museum (the Wonder 
House of Kim), must have felt himself a voice in the wilder- 
ness of an examinationalist officialdom engrossed in quite 
other things. He found amends, however, and the right 
disciple in his son, and the sowing of his art-ideas in ‘ Ruddy’s ” 
fertile brain produced the transmutation that is familiar to all 
who are versed in the apostolic succession of mind and mind. 
There is no gainsaying the value of the paternal admonitions, 
and in the preface to Léfe’s Handicap, as well as many passages 
elsewhere, his son has repaid the debt with cordial and frank 
admissions. ‘I shall always love Kipling,’ said Sir J. M. 
Barrie to me once, with that warmth which endears him to all 
around him, ‘ for the gratitude and devotion he has always 
expressed towards his father.’ Lord Dufferin, already named, 
used to recall with a laugh how Rudyard, almost at the 
zenith of his fame, once called at the Paris Embassy and 
announced: ‘I am the son of Mr. Lockwood Kipling, of 
Lahore.’ Whether this was modesty or pride or humour, it 
was not wasted on a brilliant Irishman. The widow of that 
great diplomat passed away the other day, full of years and 
honour, and fitly commemorated in that lovely monody, 
The Song of the Women—surely one of the most moving things 
that Kipling ever wrote in those early Indian years. 

Bombay was Rudyard’s birthplace, as he has told us in 
grateful verse, but it was Lahore that made him a congenial 
and fruitful training-ground. Indeed, with its tangle of races, 
its Mogul splendours, and a record dating from Alexander the 
Great, it is doubtful if any centre in the world afforded so 


many converging elements to favour the young author’s 
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development. Bombay in his infancy gave him a lasting 
taste for the sea, and ten years on our southern coast, school 
included, ran him close to the edge of blindness through 
his passion for ‘ devouring libraries.’ De Quincey said a 
memorable thing about the feelings of a lad who finds 
himself unsuited and unmatched by the tutors round him ; 
but the puny ‘ Opium-Eater ’ lacked the humour and buoyant 
spirits that helped Kipling’s powers of concentration. When 
he went back eastwards to a land of generous sunshine, and a 
home atmosphere that was hard to parallel for keen mentality 
and family affection, he found emancipation. In this way his 
native India did more than anything else to ripen him into a 
sudden maturity that left mere precocity far behind. 

The tendency of Indian nationalism to-day is against 
acknowledgment to the Briton for quickening its advance in 
self-development. They say Japan is obliterating the names 
of men like Lafcadio Hearn from the tablets of honour in its 
universities, and the latest report on the reconstruction of the 
Lahore Museum omits any mention of the man to whom it 
owes most. Whether in the light of his son’s achievement we 
shall ever get a biography worthy of Lockwood Kipling 
seems tolerably doubtful, and most men would be proud 
and satisfied to be eclipsed with such an aureole. 

The point has long and often been debated, who was 
Kipling’s actual sponsor into journalism? The late Sir 
George Allen, for many years the ruling spirit of the 
Allahabad Pioneer, often told me how he was on friendly 
terms with Lockwood Kipling in the early ’eighties, and when 
travelling together eastwards after a visit home he grew 
interested in the lad of seventeen, or neatly so, who was 
shortly leaving school in Devon. The resources of a museum 
director were unequal to the cost of a university career, and 
the lad’s defective sight closed the services against him. His 
vocation therefore was to be neither civil nor military, except 
in a nominal sense, as we shall see. The spate of reading 
through which the lad was passing was but the raw material 
for a mental apparatus of ‘ hextra power,’ and a bundle of his 
letters, backed by a sheaf of contributions to the school 
magazine, showed Mr. Allen (as he was then) that here was 
a writer born. With the best will in the world, however, he 
saw no opening for an untrained youngster in the office of a 
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staid and semi-official daily like the Pioneer. ‘This view was 
confirmed by his fellow-proprietors, especially General 
Chesney—tremembered more by his sensational tract, The 
Battle of Dorking, than by his profounder treatise on Indian 
Polity. There remained, however, their associated daily, the 
Civil and Military Gazette, which circulated in the Punjab and 
the Northern Provinces. It afforded a more congenial pros- 
pect because it was modelled on the old Pal// Mall Gazette and 
the best evening papers in London of that period; and 
fortunately it meant that at Lahore the lad could stay under 
the parental roof. The bargain was accordingly arranged, 
and before ‘ Ruddy ’ left Westward Ho he was notified of his 
appointment in a veritable newspaper office at 100 rupees a 
month. 

Colonel Goulding in his interesting book O/d Lahore 
declares that the real intermediary was Sir David Masson, 
the solemn and bearded managing proprietor; and this was 
stated on Sir David’s own authority. But there were other 
claimants to the title, including Sir William Rattigan, the 
eminent judge and advocate, who also had a share in the joint 
concern, and fostered the legal side of both papers. After all, 
we know how easy it is for genius to pick up sponsors after 
the event, and the event in this case was a literary success such 
as India had never seen before, and is hardly likely to see 
again. We also know that Lockwood Kipling was a frequent 
contributor to the C. and M., and there was another kindly 
influence at work. ‘This was the late Sir James Walker, the 
banker and philanthropist whose name is commemorated at 
Lahore by the Walker Hospital, and by many a generous gift 
elsewhere. Many years later Rudyard Kipling, then a world 
celebrity, wrote to Sir James in a grateful vein that he owed 
him his ‘ start in life,’ the probability being that Sir James was 
a deciding factor in footing the bill. And even in days 
before the stabilised rupee, 100 a month was not bad pay for 
a tyro fresh from school. To labour the point no further, it 
was Sir George’s flair for discovering talent that gave him 
a final voice in the matter of selection. This was how it 
fell to him to appoint critics like William Archer to write 
mail-letters on the current drama, Mowbray Morris on art 
and literature, and ‘Plum’ Warner on the ‘form’ and 
fortunes of cricket. For over thirty years Allen exercised a 
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vigilant mind on Anglo-Indian affairs, as well as on literature 
and life in general; and a day-by-day association over 
several years entitles me to say how, amid a variety of business 
cares, he remained to statesmen of both races a trusted coun- 
sellor and friend. 

In the Indian journalism of the ’eighties the normal pro- 
cess was to draw recruits from the best provincial offices at 
*‘ Home,’ all-round men who had mastered the elements of 
the craft. Having equipped themselves in sport or ‘ descrip- 
tive’ or some other speciality, they could usually be trusted 
after a brief initiation to acquit themselves in reporting, 
‘subbing,’ and the interpretation of news cables, without 
involving the paper in withdrawals or the proprietors in 
damages. It was therefore a revolutionary experiment to 
admit a novice in his teens who came fresh from school and 
might prove a hindrance rather than a help, once the novelty 
of the experience had worn away. 

It must have fluttered the staff when the roomy bungalow 
building that then did duty for an office was invaded by this 
pale and spectacled junior with the cheery voice and eager 
manner, a perpetual habit of wiping his glasses clear of 
perspiration, and a confessed inacquaintance with most of 
those forms of sport which were an obsession with India’s 
reading population even then. Presently, as soon as he had 
found a foothold, the new hand was electrifying his seniors in 
many ways, but especially in the extraordinary range and 
jumble of his reading in French and English, the sureness 
and boldness of his pen, and, above all, the astonishing ripe- 
ness of his point of view. 

The office has parted with the desk that Kipling used, an 
encumbrance of unique design, and candidly described as 
‘the ugliest piece of furniture ever made.’ It served the 
purpose of a bureau as well, for it possessed a high shelf and 
a back-rail, possibly for drying wet proof-sheets that were to 
take the heavy embroidery of corrections incurred by natives 
who set up English script in the dark, as it were, with only a 
dim sense of its drift. One day—it was many years after 
Kipling had left—an American visitor propounded some 
ingenious query that sent his escort off to make investigation, 
and by the time he returned with the answer the caller had 
gone and the railing as well, leaving the staff-man indignant 
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Other depredations by souvenir-hunters were not so excus- 
able, for corners and details were chipped away ad ib. In 
the end this nondescript effort in home-made carpentry 
found a deep revenge by invading some American library 
at disproportionate expense. 

Those were days before labour-saving devices like the 
typewriter came into general use, and almost before the 
telephone. The late Kay Robinson, to whom Plain Tales from 
the Hills was dedicated, has given us a life-like picture of his 
amazing junior, splashed with ink from a restless pen, and 
bustling gaily from one task to another. We know how he 
soon proceeded to horrify the outside powers-that-be by 
caricaturing authority in barbed lampoons, and exposing 
governmental foibles to an extent that must have worried 
poor Hensman, the firm’s trusted outpost at Simla and 
Calcutta. On the other hand, the office tradition is that 
Kipling made friends of his native helpers, from the porter at 
the gates to the clerks of accounts ; and white-haired foremen 
of patriarchal gravity, long since retired, have continued to 
recall the way in which ‘ Kip-leen Sahib ’ used to sling off his 
‘stuff’ at a breathless pace while they stood by. What 
impressed everybody was that instead of knocking off a 
* turn-over ’ to fill an optional column now and then, he used 
to produce these ‘ranches de vie at the rate of several a week. 

Presently, so prolific was his output, he began to send the 
surplus as contributions to papers in Calcutta or Bombay ; 
and one great Indian daily could boast if it cared—but it 
doesn’t—of having sent them back through sheer inapprecia- 
tion. It ought to have had a Mrs. Hauksbee for its manu- 
script reader, and her name suggests that Kipling had in mind 
the old inelegant Chinese proverb, ‘ It’s better to be a hawk’s 
beak than a donkey’s rump.’ Soon after that perspicacious 
dame appeared the success of the reprints in blue-grey paper 
covers was assuted, though the author’s mother had to write 
to friends at first to ask them to buy copies at a rupee apiece. 
It was the amazing finish and crispness of these sketches and 
dramas in genre that made everybody marvel. One remembers 
the chatty epicure in Les Misérables who said that ‘ even in 
the matter of apple-puffs, good sense and art are needed ’ ; 
and truly of newspaper ‘ turn-overs’ one may say the same. 
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The lesson to be learned is how to arrest oneself, and, though 
the strict rule of length came to be relaxed in Kipling’s case, 
that secret of precious brevity remained. So did the other 
faculties that a journalistic training can confer, including 
presentation, perspective, and proportion, as all his critics 
testify. 

* They say that on the voyage out young Kipling spent 
most of his time in the engine-room, and he soon mastered 
every detail of the printing machinery, such as it was then. 
Those were the days when the flat-bed press with a wheel of 
the mangle order was reluctantly making way for more modern 
machinery ; and the old hand-fed sheets of paper, four pages 
at a time, took on their message for the day to a clatter of 
cog-wheels and half-clad men, and the shriller clamour of 
the delivery-men in the compound without. The Civil and 
Military Gazette had started a dozen years before, in the wake 
of primitive concoctions like the weekly Mofussilite and the 
Lahore Chronicle, which had to go through the mill of the 
Press Act in the Mutiny year, and presently subsided, leaving 
not even a ‘ file’ behind. The mission of the C. and M. was 
to cover the interests of both branches of the service, 
* covenanted ’ and ‘ uncovenanted,’ as well as to look after 
the interests of the Punjab—its special mission to this day. 
A paper of eighteen pages, it bore the royal arms over the 
front-page title, and towards the end of the ’seventies it 
blossomed out with a London Letter under the awful headline 
of ‘ Babylonian Bubbles.’ The present imposing premises 
upon the Mall—one of the handsomest promenades of the 
many in India—are a long advance upon the roomy bungalow 
where Kipling came to toil; and in 1919, when the transfer 
took place, it included the copper tablet set up by the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, with the inscription: ‘ Rudyard Kipling 
worked here 1882-1887.’ But of the long train of bustling 
pilgrims and globe-trotters who have passed through the 
building, few ever listen to the explanation that the room 
and office of their hero’s time are things of a vanished past. 
He came in a year when the Midlothian campaign had put 
Mr. Gladstone again in power, and the second Afghan War 
had left delimitation problems to mark time until the third 
Burmese War hove in sight. To justify his Liberal backers, 
Lord Ripon tried the Ilbert Bill, and was startled at the 
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hubbub made by the British community at the thought of 
being tried by native judges. Cairo to-day, in similar plight, 
may be cheered by what happened in India. The Bill had to 
be withdrawn in a hurry, but in another form it passed a few 
years later with indifference and impunity. 

In after years friends enjoying Kipling’s confidence have 
told us how on rare occasions he would reveal some secret of 
his craft—steeping himself, for instance, in the atmosphere of 
the story to be told, and then waiting patiently until the spirit 
prompted, his pen in the meantime turning off many a vivid 
sketch of fearsome creatures that never were on land or sea. 
This exercise of the virtues of hope and patience was the 
very reverse of the maxim for tale-tellers in Morier’s classic 
of Haji Baba—to ‘fold up the carpet of thy desires, and 
prowl not round and round thy victim.’ This method of 
wait-and-see may have prevailed in the fulness of Kipling’s 
powers; but if it had been the process during that flowering 
period at Lahore, we should never have had that tropical 
shower of romances and idylls, dramas-in-brief and tilts 
against the hated Russian, which poured from him in such 
profusion. To read the three or four tales a week which 
garnished the pages of his paper, in between the ordinary 
bread-and-butter drudgery of comment and exposition of 
events, recalls the case of Archibald Forbes, at Metz and 
Sedan, settling down after a day of slaughter at a drumhead 
in the light of a lantern, and writing his dispatches, as he said, 
‘like a whirlwind.’ Here there was no galloping through 
the dark across country at the end of it to hurl those dis- 
patches at London. On the other hand, Forbes’s breathless 
columns were the rapid transcript of ‘ choses vues’ and quick 
reflections of a retentive brain fed full of horrors that were 
not of its own contrivance. 

Those stories or verses day by day, or every other day, 
were Kipling’s own creations, and it was their daring origin- 
ality, or still more daring defiance of other people’s scruples 
and proprieties, that caught India’s admiration from the first. 
Whether they were skimmed off in the quiet of his own room 
at the family bungalow of arcaded shadow, or dashed off at the 
office desk with the roar and scuffle around him, the con- 
centration while it lasted, and the rein-control over so many 
restive powers—characterisation, originality of phrasing, the 
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ricochet of dialogue, the flicker of humour, and, above all, 
the conciseness that meant a column or a column and a half, 
no more—this was what left his colleagues breathless and 
silent as to the non-performance of the normal grind. In 
passages like the well-known description of the office turmoil 
in The Man who would be King we are given to understand that 
the young recruit took his work in terrific earnest ; but who 
shall blame him if he preferred writing @ /a carte to the table 
@ héte of the daily task? What we all realise is that, while the 
task-work has perished, the bulk of the fancies of his brain 
survive, and in his six or seven years of service there is a 
computed total of more than 1200 of those contributions 
such as no other man could have written—then, or before or 
since. And this was at a temperature of 90 or 100 degrees F. 
in the shade, with the eerie artificiality of night work as well. 
So it was not until the wee small hours that a tired lad footed 
it home to bed, while the ‘Rag,’ as the staff irreverently 
termed it, went through the all-devouring peptics of the 
press-room, and broke upon ‘the light of common day.’ 

His first editor and chief at Lahore was Mr. Stephen 
Wheeler (still, happily, with us)—a man of model patience 
and few words, a fine judge of literature, Persian and 
English, a writer of force and capacity, and a devoted Lan- 
dorian to whom we owe a lasting debt. In after years he was 
repeatedly urged to write a monograph like his little master- 
piece on Abdurrahman, so as to embody his Kipling recollec- 
tions, but he invariably refused to turn such intimate memories 
into a book. In conversation, however, he has always extolled 
the wide and curious learning of Lockwood Kipling and the 
delightful charm and sparkle of his wife, whom her son, of 
course, has called in a dedication ‘the wittiest woman in 
India.’ One of many instances worth recalling concerns a 
reception at Government House, where the host kept her 
talking in a ripple of laughter while the other fashionable 
ladies of Lahore looked on with envy. ‘ You’ve monopolised 
His Excellency a nice long time,’ said one of them bitterly 
when the spell was over. Her light retort was a whispered 
‘Oh, my dear, if only you’d heard—it wasn’t the length but 
the breadth of it.’ 

Another memory reveals how her son could’ disappoint 
his office principal even over what seemed a golden oppor- 
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tunity. One day in 1885, Wheeler packed ‘ Ruddy’ off to 
Peshawar, whither the Ameer was bound on a visit of state. 
Events had made the affair momentous, so that display was 
assured on a tremendous scale. Kipling gathered up cash for 
his expenses and disappeared amid the frontier wilds. A week 
passed, and so did the Ameer, on to Rawul Pindi; but never 
a word by wire or post or rider came from the envoy at large. 
The disillusioned editor had to cooper up a mixed account 
from the rival organs he had hoped to beat, and when ‘ our 
special’ but silent correspondent turned up at last, as cheery 
as Bai-Jove Judson, the irate editor asked where was his 
account. ‘Oh,’ said the prodigal, ‘it turned out a poorish 
business after all—not worth bothering about. But I’ve 
done you a piece I think you’ll rather like.’ It proved to be 
a picturesque impression entitled ‘ The City of Religious Riot,’ 
and Wheeler, having scanned it, pigeon-holed it for a Christ- 
mas number, vowing that this sorry experience would be the 
last. Of the editor yoked to genius, you may almost say what 
Mister Dooley said of such privileged association generally— 
that ‘ that sorrt of crime, Casey, carries its own punishment.’ 

Slaves of duty who had to wrestle as best they could 
against space, time and temperature, with gritty matters like 
the C. D. Acts, or that evergreen theme for contention among 
the schools of warriorship, the strategic niceties of frontier 
delimitation, might reasonably scoff at this bird of passage 
who could flit in and out of the paper on the wings of social 
satire or the rumours of barrack and bazaar. The time came 
when he was moved on to Allahabad, and they were sorry for 
themselves ; but Allahabad is another story. The point is 
that on the horizon of Kipling’s ‘ extended observation’ of 
men and ships and things he had reared a few friendships that 
he was long to cherish. And when he came to shake the 
Indian dust from his shoes, the snarl of an unenlightened 
departmental who handed him half a year’s pay in lieu of 
notice and told him he ‘ wasn’t worth his money ’ was more 
than countervailed by the confident prophecies of colleagues 
who were qualified to judge. 

No matter, he was bound upon a trip round the globe vid 
Japan and Mark Twain, to 


Odours dear of London smoke, 
And tumult of the Stuand. 
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Drudgery and the century were closing down; fame and 
fortune were ahead, with the love and devotion of the gracious 
lady who is now at work, sadly and loyally, on the proofs of 
the autobiography he has left behind. By her desire it is to 
appear, so far as India goes, in serial form in the Civil and 
Military Gazette, and Lahore of the Thirteen Gates will 
rejoice accordingly. For it was there that, as we have seen, 
he passed from ‘ boyhood’s matvelling hour’ to ‘ the more 
sorrowful state of manhood; as the stating Indian day 
changes into night, with never so much as the gray of twilight 
to temper the two extremes.’ An undated letter to Sir George 
Allen from London exclaims: ‘Id sell all my success just 
now for ten hours of hot sunshine,’ and his last references to 
Lahore and ‘ the paper’ were full of the old boyish spirit and 
affection. 
J. P. Corus. 
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THE MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF ITALIAN 
NATIONALITY 1815-1848 4 


By Georce F.-H. BERKELEY 


To make a new nation is primarily a mental process; and 
the feeling of nationality is intensified a thousandfold when 
it is vitalised by a permanent sense of injury. In 1815 the 
Congress of Vienna left many parts of Europe in conditions 
so unsatisfactory that they were never finally cleared up 
until after the Great War. Among other instances, Italy— 
the Italy which we all know so well now—had been re- 
divided into no less than nine small States with the evident 
intention that it should always remain weak and disunited. 
Two of her most beautiful and fertile provinces were under 
the sway of Austria, and—although the Austrian adminis- 
trators were fairly efficient—it was mainly the subjection of 
these two provinces which prevented the rest of Italy from 
ever permanently accepting the situation. Thus we come 
to the beginning of the Italian national question. 

Before long the nationalists are striving for freedom, and 
in order to win freedom from Austria they begin by striving 
for their own unity and for Liberal institutions. In this con- 
nexion it is only fair to the Italians to remark that their case 
was entirely different from that of the other subject nations 
—from that of Poland or Greece, for instance. Italy was 
not a conquered nation. She had never been a nation at all. 
The problem before her sons was to convert her into a 
nation, a process which most probably has only been com- 
pleted during the last twenty years. To illustrate the diffi- 
culties of the Italians between 1815 and 1848, let us suppose 
that to-day in South America two of the States were being 
held in subjection by some immense world-power. The first 


1 This article was recently delivered as a lecture to the Anglo-Italian Society under 
the title ‘ Some Points of Interest about the Early Leaders of the Risorgimento.’ 
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problem would be to persuade all those Neo-Latin peoples 
and individuals that they were part of one great nation, 
and that it was their duty one and all to unite against the 
foreigner. 

Similarly in Italy. The peninsula in those days contained 
about 22,000,000 people, and their leaders often said that if 
they had been as closely united as, for instance, the Irish 
under O’Connell they would have been irresistible. The 
problem, therefore, was that of converting this great mass of 
Italians to feel itself one nation; and in reality, what was 
most required was propaganda, by word or by action. One 
might say that the most useful patriot was the one who 
proved himself to be the most efficient propagandist ; but 
it was propaganda by action as well as by word. 

Now, who were the most useful patriots between 1815 
and 1848? There were three possible ways of achieving 
Italian unity : 

(1) By fusion—represented by Mazzini. 

(2) By forming a nation under the hegemony of Pied- 
mont. There, as we know, the leader was King 
Charles Albert. 

(3) By federal ties, similar, perhaps, to those of Switzer- 
land or the United States. It seemed perfectly 
possible to talk of the United States of Italy ; and 
this was.the creed of the Abbé Gioberti, whose 
ideas were presently put into practice, as far as 
possible, by Pope Pius IX. ‘Thus there are four 
principal figures in this first phase—up to 1848: 
Mazzini, Charles Albert, Gioberti, and Pius IX. 

These are the four leading characters; and for this period 
it is necessary to know something of their lives. I will take 
them in the following order: Mazzini, Gioberti, Charles 
' Albert, and Pius IX.? 

2 The principal authorities relied on for this article are those to be found in aly in 
the Making, vols..i. and ii., by the present writer and his collaborator. But for a short 
list we may select: for Mazzini, his own writings, Scritti, Edizione diretta del Autore, 
the author’s edition, which is valuable because of the proemi, or forewords, which were 
written by himself (vols. i. to viii.) or by Aurelio Safi (vols. ix.-xii.).. Of English 
writers Mr. Thayer gives an interesting account of Mazzini; and there is the well- 
known Life by Mr. Bolton King, and a taking up-to-date work, Mazzini, by Mr. 
Gwilym Griffiths. For Charles Albert there are in Italian the splendid works by Signor 


Rodolico, and in French an excellent Life by M. Vidal, Charles Albert et le Risorgimento 
(1927) ; these books have the unusual advantage of being up to date. For Gioberti 
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Mazzini believed in uniting Italy by fusion—by fusing 
the whole of Italy into one single nation. And in this belief 
he was right. It is the one feature of his programme which 
has survived to this day. But he was also a republican, and 
this rather tended to impair his utility to the cause. He was 
a republican, not because he hated Charles Albert or the 
King of Naples, but because, on principle, he disapproved 
of all kings. He has, I think, sometimes been represented in 
too mild a light. He was a prophet, certainly, but he was a 
prophet of revolution, and very much in earnest about it. 
And republican tradition was in his blood. Nobody could 
be a Genoese or even live in Genoa without feeling its 
influence. Every walled village along the coast from Porto 
Venere to Monaco has a stirring history either under the 
republic or against it. Their story is written in the fascinating 
chronicle of the Abbé Gioffredo.* 

This whirl of commerce between Barcelona, Nice, 
Genoa, and Corsica threw up men of the Napoleonic tem- 
perament. Gioffredo, Giustiniani, and other chroniclers call 
up pictures of the cross-bowmen and the galleys, and of life 
along that strip of coast between the mountains, the blue 
sky, and the purple sea. Moreover, in the Archivio of Genoa 
there are thousands of documents of the centuries when 
Genova la superba had business houses in London and colonies 
in Constantinople before the Turks arrived there; and this 
historic tradition persisted through the dull oligarchical 
eighteenth century, and even through the wild turmoil of 
the French Revolution. But in 1815 Genoa was forcibly 
handed over to the Piedmontese monarchy; and spirits 
were sore, and remained more or less hostile to Piedmont 
until the day when Genoa took her share in the national 
struggle of 1848. It was in this atmosphere of political dis- 
content that Mazzini grew to manhood. 

But secondly—apart from the Genoese tradition—Maz- 
zini was a republican because his scheme was world-wide. 


He formed, not only the young Italian Society, but the 


there are his Life by Angilotti and his own writings. For Pius IX.’s early years the 
latest book is Pio Nono nel Risorgimento staliano, an interesting work by the Cavaliere 
Monti. For general histories there is no one as good as Tivaroni, and, after him, Masi 
and Rosi, for English readers ; best of all, The Cambridge Modern History. 

® Storia delle Alpi maritime, by Pietro Gioffredo. It is one of the series monumenta 
Stria patria started by Charles Albert. 
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young Germany, the young Poland, the young Switzerland 
Societies, and even a young Europe Committee. He was 
out to fight against the eight sovereigns of Italy at once, and 
also against the Concert of Europe, which had guaranteed 
them. It was the most marvellous conception on his part. 
To the Holy Alliance he would oppose an equally holy 
federation of revolutionary committees—equally holy because 
his movement was not merely a demand for justice ; it was 
a belief—a religion. But we must admit, finally, that apart 
from belief or religion he was a republican—so he tells us— 
from utilitarian motives, because he knew that the only cry 
which would arouse a prompt response in every revolu- 
tionary assemblage in Europe was: ‘The Republic.’ He 
was out to get results.4 

As to one point in connexion with Mazzini there has 
surely been a great deal of mistaken sentiment. His admirers 
claim that because he was the first man who saw a true vision 
of the united Italy, therefore he was the greatest of all the 
heroes. They contend that he was ‘a man before his time.’ 
Surely to this claim we may reply that undoubtedly it is true. 
But is it to his credit? We hold that a revolutionist ought 
never to be before his time, because it involves suffering for 
everybody. And the vision which he saw at first was not a 
possibility. In that connexion rather a shrewd retort is 
recorded by Professor Masi. He relates how one day he was 
out for a walk, in summer, with his friend Ruggiero Bonghi, 
and with a young republican who kept insisting that Mazzini 
was a greater man than Cavour. Finally this young man 
exclaimed: ‘ Mazzini believed as early as the year 1832 in the 
unity of Italy, and Cavour did not see it for many years after 
that. Well, now when all is over, who was in the right ?’” 
‘Listen,’ answered Bonghi; ‘if you were to say at this 
moment “I think it is snowing,” most certainly you would 
be saying an absurdity. But if you continued to say it from 
now until next winter, and then when snow came, if you 
were to boast to us “ You see I was right,” why then you 
would have said another absurdity ; and two absurdities is 
enough for one sitting.’ ® 

Mazzini’s method of work was twofold: his writings 


* Vide Scritti, Edizione Nazionale, vol. ii., pp. 48-50 (the National Edition). 
5 Masi, Ne/ O#tocento (1922), p. 223. 
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and his tisings. His writings, of course, were splendid ; 
some passages are like a flame. But it must be remembered 
that they appealed only to people who knew how to read ; 
whereas the great bulk of the population consisted of 
peasants who never really came into the national move- 
ment. 

As to his risings, there is only one verdict possible— 
that they were entirely impracticable. How could he fight 
eight Italian rulers and five Great Powers at the same moment ? 
But that does not mean to say that his work was a failure. 
Undoubtedly the Risorgimento could not have done without 
him. In such a national uprising against a foreign domina- 
tion it is necessary to have an element of force, otherwise the 
demand is merely ignored or side-tracked. It was Mazzini’s 
persistent plotting which kept both the people and the 
princes in such a’state of uneasiness that they were ready to 
welcome the more practical demands of the Moderate Party. 
During the years 1843 to 1846, when everyone was waiting 
for the old Pope Gregory XVI. to die, there was such fear of 
a Mazzinian rising and bloodshed that the land was full of 
the Moderate propaganda—the books of Gioberti, Balbo 
and others. And in 1845 Massimo d’Azeglio went round the 
tevolutionists to persuade them not to rise—at least, not to 
tise until they got the word from his own master, Charles 
Albert. 

And there we must leave Mazzini: a strange figure, a 
born altruist ready to offer his own life, and yet year after 
year sending young men to the shambles, undiscouraged and 
undiscourageable. His own words say so. ‘This is the 
banner of youth. That one generation of young men should 
achieve its triumph has never been said. But this has been 
said: that one generation shall receive it from another 
until the day of victory.’ 

The protagonist of the Moderate writers, the Abbé 
Gioberti, was the direct outcome of Mazzini’s work. He had 
been a distinguished young intellectual, and a court chaplain, 
until he became implicated in Mazzinianism and had to go 
into exile. He was a Piedmontese, a Churchman and an 
ex-Mazzinian, so that he could visualise all three points of 
view. It was in the year 1843, when people were dreading 
another rising, that Gioberti, now a poor schoolmaster in 
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Belgium, published his celebrated work The Primato.® He, 
at all events, knew how to produce some possible con- 
structive suggestions. Hitherto the great difficulty, the 
chief obstacle in the path of Italian unity, had been the Papal 
State, which stretched right across the centre of Italy and was 
guaranteed by the five Great Powers; the Pope could not 
be a king and could not be a subject, and he could not be 
deprived of his State. Gioberti solved this problem by 
suggesting a confederation of all the Italian States and invit- 
ing the Pope to be its President. That was the federal solu- 
tion, and the only one possible for years to come. 

This solution was received with great acclaim by most 
of the Italian nationalists, but the question remained : would 
it be accepted by the Pope? It seemed very unlikely, and 
was quite impossible for the octogenarian Gregory XVI.: 
but Gioberti made a special appeal to the next Pope—who- 
ever he might be; and, as matters turned out, when, three 
years later, Gregory XVI. died and was succeeded by Pope 
Pius IX., Pius at once embarked on a policy of Liberal and 
Nationalist concessions and institutions. He was a genuine 
Liberal ; and at the same time Charles Albert began to edge 
his way forward in the same direction. In fact, one might 
almost say that Gioberti had established a record by writing 
a book which could capture both the Pope and the King. 

An almost pathetic feature about Gioberti’s great work, 
The Primato, is that it is never understood by non-Italian 
historians. True, it consists of about 280,000 words with 
very few paragraphs and no index; and it deals in detail 
with so many divers subjects that Massimo d’Azeglio wrote 
to his wife that ‘ if you read this book you’ll know all about 
Adam.’ But what most annoys the foreign students is that 
he begins by lauding the Italians to the skies. He claims for 
them supremacy among all the races of the earth. 

As a general rule these passages are solemnly analysed 
by the non-Italian student and pronounced to be historically 
inaccurate. He fails to see—what Gioberti openly states— 
that they are written with a noble purpose, namely, that of 
heartening up his own people. Gioberti says: ‘When a 
people has reached the lowest point of abasement, when its 
spirit is beaten to the ground and its strength is prostrate, 

* I! Primato morale ¢ civile deglt Italiani, by Vicenzo Gioberti, 1843. 
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then there is good reason—and it is the duty of compassion— 
to take pity on it and to try and reinvigorate it, even by the 
use of terms which in any other case might be considered 
reckless.” 7 So deeply did Gioberti feel the abasement of his 
own people that during the first half of the book he devoted 
himself to proving that in all the world there is no nation 
that has been disinherited by God; and ‘in the latter half of 
the book he has made a wonderful historical list of great 
men of Italic birth, in order to state the national claim in a 
manner unanswerable. 

While Gioberti wanted Pius IX. to be the inspirer of the 
movement, he wanted his own King to be its sword. In 
Turin, there reigned King Charles Albert, tall and pale and 
sad—rather a hermit. In 1821, when only twenty-three 
years old, as Prince of Carignano, he had been implicated in 
Santarosa’s rising, and was execrated as a betrayer of the 
movement. He was a king with a stain on his name: we 
may remember the story of how the Marchese Roberto 
d’Azeglio and his wife Donna Costanza, both also in exile 
with him, had drawn and given to Charles Albert the device 
of a knight with a closed vizor and the motto ‘ Je me ferai 
connaitre”; for, in spite of present humiliation, they still 
felt that with him lay the future of the House of Savoy and 
the hopes of Italy. Thus during eighteen years he was the 
knight of the closed vizor. But he meant to strike out 
against Austria; he meant Piedmont to retain its leadership 
of the Italian movement. And it was this principle of Pied- 
montese hegemony which achieved the final victory. 

Charles Albert is a man whose character until lately has 
often been misunderstood. Many writers have described 
him as always weak and vacillating, and sometimes they 
have failed to perceive that, although unready in immediate 
decisions, in the long run he was extraordinarily patient and 
pertinacious. They do not realise that he lived in a state of 
constant political peril. As the head of a nation of 4,500,000 
he was flying in the face of the great Austrian Empire with 
29,000,000. He had learnt in 1821 that a second false step 
would be his ruin. And I think it may fairly be said that he 
accomplished what no other man then living could have 


° The Primato, p. 25. 
® Curiosita e ricerche, vol. iii., p. 720, note: article by Bianchi. 
VoL. CX XI—No. 719 E 
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accomplished: during the eighteen long years of his reign 
he kept his own followers constantly in leash, and finally 
brought them on to the field at exactly the right moment— 
that is to say, at the moment when Vienna was in revolution. 
Tt is not always realised that until that moment arrived he 
had not the slightest chance of success, and that, as matters 
turned out during the campaign of 1848, his chance only 
lasted for about two months, or perhaps three at the most. 
At any normal time Marshal Radetzky’s Austrian army and 
the fortresses of the Quadrilateral were virtually invincible. 

As a propagandist, of course Charles Albert was not 
primarily national, but Piedmontese. He pushed the Pied- 
montese interest into every corner of Italy; and his ablest 
representative was the Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, one of 
the most taking figures of the time—young, breezy, full of life, 
a charming companion.® He was by birth a Piedmontese 
noble, but brought up in Florence during the Napoleonic 
interlude, and consequently much less stand-off than were 
many of the Piedmontese nobles of that day. 

Massimo had been almost everything. He had begun 
life as a cavalry subaltern in Turin, had run through his 
money, and retired to Rome almost penniless to try to earn 
his living by painting. But there, contrary to all expectation, 
he had made a genuine fresh start. So completely had he 
abandoned the old life—he tells us in his memoirs, written at 
the age of sixty-four—that he had lived the life of a Capucine 
novice for no less than four years and eight months, before 
breaking out again. He was a born artist; he spent his 
summets out on the Campagna as a poor man among the 
peasants, and anyone who knows the Roman Campagna can 
imagine his life while he was conquering one by one the old 
Castelli, from an artistic point of view. His headquarters 
were at Rocca di Papa, where now you may see a memorial 
tablet on the wall of his lodgings; for he made good. He 
not only painted, but also sold quite a number of pictures, 
one of which can be seen in the Castello at Milan. And 
ptesently he wrote a patriotic historical novel, Eztore Fiera- 
mosca, which is now to be had on every bookstall. He was 


® Vide Massimo d’ Azeglio, by N. Vaccalluzzo: Rome, 1925. Vide also his own 
memoirs and letters, I miei ricordi, by Massimo d’Azeglio (Florence, 1868), and the 
several volumes of his lettets. 
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essentially a gentleman; but he was a Piedmontese gentle- 
man with a feudal sense of loyalty to Charles Albert. As a 
propaganidst for the freedom and unity of Italy he was excel- 
lent. He was the first Italian who realised the power of public 
agitation, after the manner of O’Connell. But he meant to 
make Charles Albert the nationalist leader, and then to bring 
in as much as possible of the rest of Italy in his train. 

The book to which d’Azeglio chiefly owes his fame is 
Degli Ultimi Casi di Romagna (the recent happenings in 
Romagna), published in March 1846. In this work he 
pilloried the whole system of pontifical government under 
Gregory XVI., but dealt more especially with a recent rising 
known as the Moto di Rimini and its repression. It was a 
vety able book ; and even to-day there are anti-Papal writers 
who claim that it condemned the Papal administration once 
and for ever. As usual, there are two sides to this question. 
No one, probably, could describe the administration of 
Gregory XVI. as anything but a very inefficient anachronism ; 
but at the same time, that is no reason for them to assail it 
unfairly. A common misstatement is to represent d’Azeglio 
as a gentleman of leisure who happened to be travelling in 
Romagna when the rebellion broke out, and consequently 
was able to give an impartial account of events which he 
himself had seen. As a matter of fact, the period when 
d’Azeglio was travelling in the Papal State was the fortnight 
from September 1 to September 15, 1845; and the Moto 
di Rimini did not break out until September 23, so that he 
had crossed the frontier homewards eight days before the 
event. And he was not impartial. In reality he was a strong 
Albertist ; but for the time being he was travelling as a repre- 
sentative of the revolutionists with a Mazzinian passport, and 
along the Mazzinian Trafila network of secret agents, spend- 
ing his evenings with the Anelli (linkmen) in order to per- 
suade them not to rise in rebellion, and to look to his King, 
Charles Albert, as their leader rather than to their own 
Papacy. It was during this journey that he collected the 
information which appeared in his book six months. later. 
Naturally it was not impartial. It was, as a matter of fact, in 
part a replica of what figured in the great rebel manifesto of 


1° Vide Vaccalluzzo, p. 88; also d’Azeglio’s own memoirs. Ricordi, vol. ii., 
PP. 431-457. Vide also his letters to his wife of September 9 and 15. 
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Rimini, published by Farini, with whom d’Azeglio had been 
able to get in touch. 

These facts ate not now disputed. We know them not 
only from books such as Vaccalluzzo’s Life of d’ Aveglio, but 
also from d’Azeglio’s own memoirs, and from the letters 
which he wrote to his wife from different stopping-places. 
And he was very proud of his performance ; he was working 
for his King, to whom he duly reported on reaching Turin, 
And presently Charles Albert approved of the book—if, 
indeed, he did not originally suggest it. This Us/timi Casi was 
uncommonly well done. In tone it is rather like a high-class 
English party book during a general election. An analysis of 
it gives a total of about sixteen points which it made against 
the Papal Government, of which about half are justified. He 
does not make a case for abolishing that Government, but he 
makes a very strong case for sweeping changes. 

We have now reached the crucial year 1846, in which a 
fresh start is made with the election of Pius IX. ; and with his 
atrival we are approaching our conclusion. It will be seen 
that every section of Italian nationalists was looking to Rome. 
Mazzini and his republicans were temporarily under a cloud. 
Charles Albert, with his deep religious feeling, would welcome 
a Liberal Pope who would extend some sympathy to his secret 
hopes. The Moderates, of course, were calling for Gioberti’s 
Pope; and the cardinals themselves, even before reading 
d’Azeglio’s attack, had certainly felt that some change was due. 

On June 16, 1846, Pius IX. was elected. He was a genuine 
Liberal and follower of Gioberti, and for nearly two years he 
left no stone unturned. He hoped to save the Papacy and at 
the same time to serve Italy. Obviously, at that moment, he 
was by far the most efficient propagandist of them all. He 
alone could make his appeal in every Italian State alike, and 
he alone could rouse the millions of peasants and satisfy the 
conscience of the religious and the timorously respectable. 

And he was able to give them good value in return for 
their efforts. By the end of his first eighteen months he had 
granted a list of Liberal concessions absolutely unprecedented 
in Italy. Having begun with his amnesty, a great-hearted 
11 This list of his concessions can be verified from the original Asti or from Lives 
of him, such as that by Bishop Pelezar. The Italian translation (1909 edition) is named 
Pio IX. ¢ il Suo pontificato, by Dr. G. S. Pelezar, Bishop of the Latin Rite in Przemysl. 
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act of pardon, he then issued edicts reforming the Codes, 
pteparing plans for railways, founding institutes, lighting 
Rome by gas, granting freedom of the Press, relieving the 
Jews of disabilities, forming a civic guard (this rather against 
his will), setting up municipal government, granting the 
Consulta (or consultative national assembly); and, outside the 
State, conducting a successful resistance against Radetzky’s 
occupation of the town of Ferrara, and signing, with 
Piedmont and Tuscany, the basis of a customs union, which 
it was hoped might some day lead to the federal union of all 
Italy. He had carried out Gioberti’s programme ; and that 
was as much as was possible fora Pope. And the other rulers 
had been compelled to follow when the Pope led the way: 
every State except that of Naples was now Liberal. Italy 


was full of such gratitude and such enthusiasm as was not 
seen again until the days of Garibaldi. But naturally the 
other parties remained in being. The Mazzinians, for instance, 
were a power in Milan, and the Piedmontese agents were at 
work all over Italy ; and there were active supporters of the 
revolution even within Rome itself. 

And there we come to the tragedy of the situation. In 
serving Italy, Pius was placing himself in the hands of the 
enemies of the ecclesiastical régime. ‘To be a Liberal Pope 
in the fullest sense was not possible. The people wanted 
him to become a constitutional monarch, but that would 
have meant risking the position of the Church; the people 
wanted him to declare war and excommunicate the Austrians, 
but as Pope he could not declare war. Historians have seen 
this; but none of the English writers whom I know have 
perceived what a tragedy this was for Pius. During these 
years he was torn asunder by the two greatest calls that a 
man can hear—the call of religion and the call of his country ; 
and the tragedy continued year after year, forcing fresh 
decisions, fresh conflicts and unceasing disaster on an old man 
no longer able to cope with them. 

However, to most people, for the time being, Pius seemed 
to be the healer of all past wrongs and the true guide for the 
future. They craved for a leader around whom they could 
tally ; it was perhaps the same craving which has since made 
them dissatisfied with their constitutional kings. In an 


extraordinary way Pius had become the symbol of Italian 
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unity—because he was the central figure, and above all 
patties. Thus when a crowd shouted ‘ Viva Mazzini!’ it 
thereby proclaimed itself republican, or one which cheered 
for Charles Albert was evidently pro-Piedmontese, but the 
cry of “ Viva Pio Nono!’ would include every Italian who 
cared for the national movement. To each man and woman it 
represented his own ideals of right and justice. Thus in 
1847, at Modena for instance, when the soldiers fired on a 
demonstration, the people began intoning Pius’s hymn and 
answered back with sticks and knives and stones; and in 
1848, when whole towns went mad, the citizens of Palermo 
rose against the Bourbon, and those of Milan defended the 
barricades under tricolour flags, inscribed with the combined 
mottos ‘ Viva Pio Nono !’ and ‘ Vive l’Italia !,’ 

Manifestly, this could not endure, On that day in March 
1848 when Charles Albert rode out at the head of his army— 
the heroic captain of the risen nation—inevitably the hege- 
mony passed to Piedmont. Pius had gone as far as was 
possible for him. From the heights of the Quirinal he had 
blessed the new Italy. But for a modern Pontiff to become 
a warrior Pope would have been a contradiction in terms. 


After the disasters, of 1848 and, 1849 there remained. one 
ineffaceable result of Pius’s Liberal strivings—namely, the 
free Constitution in Piedmont; and it was owing to. this 
Parliament, working on the Mazzinian. principle of union 
by fusion, that the modern Italian nation came into being. 


GErorGE F.-H. BERKELEY. 





THE CORRECT ECONOMY FOR THE MACHINE 
AGE 


By A. G. McGrecor 


To enjoy liberty and a standard of living in keeping with one’s 
desire and ability to produce has been recognised as a right 
which should be ensured to all. The fact that this right has 
not been enjoyed and that unemployment, the worst of all 
economic misfortunes, has ruled extensively is responsible 
for most of the unrest which has prevailed. This unrest has 
stimulated the growth of the several ‘isms’ promising a 
better distribution of the fruits of industry, and has placed 
responsibilities upon political leaders no better fitted to cope 
with the economic problem than were their predecessors. 


Certain of these leaders, perplexed by the internal problems 
with which they have been beset, have resorted to the old 
expedient of directing attention to fancied external grievances, 
and unfortunately the doctrine of ‘ might makes right’ again 
tules widely. 

Civilisation’s problem of national and international untest 
has its origin in faulty economics, and it can be solved only 
as the economic problem is solved. The purpose of this 
atticle is to sketch very briefly the solution of the economic 
problem and to point out that each nation is solely responsible 
for its own economic well-being. Under the correct economy 


liberty would rule and the interests of the capital and labour 


of each country would be rendered mutual, and no country 
could derive the maximum benefits from international trade 
without similar benefits accruing to the other countries. 
While, in view of past experience, these claims seem 
extravagant, they ate easily attainable if the transcendent 
economic importance of wages in the Machine Age will be 
recognised and if the reverence for inflexible exchange rates 
will give way to respect for natural exchange rates—exchange 
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rates flexible enough to keep exports and imports in approxi- 
mate balance without tariff hindrances. 

Each country seems to have a power to produce much 
beyond its power to consume, whereas, because of man’s 
innate desire for a higher and higher standard of living, no 
country can ever produce by the most efficient organisation 
possible the equivalent of more than its people would like to 
produce and consume. If our economy functioned correctly 
—that is, in harmony with man’s nature—there would always 
be a natural shortage of labour and capital to produce, on the 
whole, the goods and services for which there would be a firm 
and ever-increasing demand. Labour would be in demand at 
higher wages, and capital at higher interest rates and profits ; 
each worker would be able to pick and choose his employ- 
ment, and each capitalist would be able to pick and choose 
the employment for his capital ; economic liberty would rule. 

Liberty and useful employment for all who desire it can 
rule only under free play for supply and demand and balance 
between consuming power and productive power. Without 
this balance, however, free play for supply and demand may 
prove ruinous. On the other hand, interference with supply 
and demand weakens the natural attraction between capital 
and labour and tends to stabilise unemployment. The problem, 
therefore, is to get balance between consuming power and pro- 
ductive power and maintain it. 

Man has solved many complex physical problems, but his 
economic problem remains unsolved because he has failed to 
attack it by a similar technique. In all the physical problems 
where balance is desired between opposing forces which are 
variables, it is always necessary first to establish suitable wmarying 
units of measure for valuing the forces involved. Without 
attacking in a similar way the problem of balance between 
consuming power, which must be measured by money, and 
productive power, any worth-while solution is impossible, 
because even small changes in the value of money—the price 
level—may lead to marked effects upon the balance between 
consuming and productive power. 

The first step in the solution of the economic problem is 
the establishment of a unit of money of unvarying value at 
the right level in wholesale markets for the average of all the 
more important standardised commodities consumed, each 
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being weighted approximately in proportion to the money 
value of the amount consumed. The first step in the establish- 
ment of a currency unit of constant purchasing power is the 
recognition of the transcendent economic importance of wages 
in the Machine Age. Just as labour is the foundation of all 
wealth, wages are the foundation of all values. Other condi- 
tions being equal, a rise in wages raises prices (lowers the value 
of money) and a fall in wages lowers prices (raises the value 
of money). The buying power of the pound is determined by 
the British general wage and salary level. 

The money paid to labour not only represents the bulk of 
production costs, directly and indirectly, but it represents the 
consuming power of the consuming masses for the things 
produced. It must be recognised that with foreign investing 
largely banned, as it is in the present-day world, the great bulk 
of consuming power resides in the hands of wage and salary 
earners. Both the buying power of the currency unit and 
the balance between consuming and productive power depend 
upon the general wage and salary level. Let us now observe 
how this statement has been borne out in practice, and note 
that stabilising the value of money at the right level by the 
only possible means also stabilises the balance between 
consuming power and productive power. 

The experience of the United States, I contend, between the 
yeats 1921 and 1930, while accidental, affords the best example 
in history of a near approach to the correct economy. In a 
wave of labour demands for higher wages in 1922 wholesale 
ptices quickly rose to a satisfactory level and prosperity was 
soon in full swing. Then as volume production and the use 
of better manufacturing methods swelled the profits of 
employers, wage and salary earners were fairly successful in 
getting higher pay, and thus increases in consuming power 
followed increases in productive power, and the balance 
between consuming power and productive power and the 
buying power of the dollar remained stable. Also, during 
that period another very important factor was operating. Free 
competition, which is the life of trade, was constantly stimu- 
lating a demand for more and better productive facilities, and 
thus there was a strong attraction between capital and labour, 
with high remuneration for both in the production of pro- 


ducers’ goods. 
VoL. CXXI—No. 719 E* 
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Unfortunately, however, wages were not raised enough, 
and the dollar was tied to gold. If wages had been higher, whole- 
sale prices would not have started declining in 1928, con- 
sumption would have kept step with production, and there 
would have been safe and profitable employment at home for 
savings recklessly loaned abroad. Also there would have been 
sound employment for the savings recklessly employed in the 
inflation of stock-market values. If the dollar had been cut 
loose from gold—cut loose from fixed exchange rates—and 
allowed its natural exchange rates (exchange rates flexible 
enough to keep United States exports in approximate balance 
with imports without any tariffs), United States prices would 
have been free from external depressing influences. The 
prosperity it was enjoying then, I contend, was a poor imita- 
tion of the prosperity and sense of security it would have been 
enjoying ever since if the effects of higher wages had been 
properly utilised for preserving a steady buying power of the 
dollar at the 1928 level. If the buying power of the dollar 
had been kept stabilised at the 1928 level by the only possible, 
means, equilibrium between the consuming power and pro- 
ductive power of the United States would have been auto- 
matic. 

It is time the facts were being faced squarely and intelli- 
gently utilised. The banks were successful in controlling 
prices or controlling the buying power of the pound only so 
long as they could indirectly control wages. They lost that 
power when, through the dole, unemployment no longer 
caused hunger and the acceptance of lower wages. It should 
be admitted that a stable buying power of sterling in British 
markets has been ruling because wages have been stable and 
that British prices are low because British wages are low. For 
the best interests of Great Britain the buying power of sterling 
should be stabilised at a level which is fair to debtors and 
creditors under free competition, and which will bring about 
the full employment of all the available labour and capital, 
thus bringing consuming power into equilibrium with pro- 
ductive power. 

Low prices increase the burden of public debt ; but, more 
important, low prices, after higher prices have been ruling, 
place an unsound burden upon debtors and the employers of 
savings, who are the driving force in commerce and industry. 
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Prices should be raised so that the burden of servicing the 
former obligations of debtors will be lightened and so that 
they will be enabled to fulfil their vital function in commerce 
and industry of giving employment to savings, the present 
glut of which exists because of the handicap of low prices. 
Higher prices through higher wages instead of handicapping 
the export trade would assist it, as will be shown later in this 
article. 

Whenever prices have ruled at a certain level for some 
time, as they did dur.ng the war and in the ’twenties, and then 
fall materially below that level, prosperity cannot be achieved 
in any reasonable time without restoring the former general 
price level. Furthermore, whenever a general price level that 
permits prosperity is reached, prosperity never lags so long 
as that price level remains firm under free competition. There- 
fore, as the wage level determines the price level, the simple 
requirement for lasting prosperity in this country is wages 
and salaries always on a scale that will maintain the general price 
level of 1928 firm under free competition. While this is a very 
short statement, it embraces a new economy—an economy 
wrought, not in the short-sighted interests of production, but 
in its best and long-range interests. It comprises an economy 
for consumption as well as production. 

If wages were raised beyond the amount necessary to 
bring about the comfortable employment of the available 
labour and capital, under free competition, the ‘ natural 
shortage of labour and capital’ would be intensified, certain 
industries and certain crafts would profiteer, prices would 
rise as fast or faster than wages, the masses would be no better 
off, and debtors would profit at an expense to creditors 
and rentiers, which is unnecessary for economic balance. 

Employers cannot raise wages and thus raise prices 
acting independently. All must raise wages together to 
avoid individual injury and to derive collective benefits. 
The ‘ dispute’ method of adjusting wages is too crude for 
any success in the Machine Age ; hence the need of a method 
more in keeping with scientific attainment in other lines. 
If we are to enjoy the tremendous advantages possible to all 
in the Machine Age, we must become accustomed to the 
authority of a‘ Wages Board.’ This will shock many, because 
upon first thought it may seem that with the Government 
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controlling wages the liberty of the individual would suffer 
and that the power could be abused, but a critical examination 
will reveal that exactly the opposite would be the case. For 
employers to raise wages because prices have risen, and thus 
cause further rises in prices, or to lower wages because 
prices have fallen, and thus lower the consuming power for 
each other’s goods, is exactly the wrong procedure for success 
in the Machine Age. 

An employer and his employees are not competent to 
determine by the ‘dispute’ method even the wages which 
should be paid for their own best interests, to say nothing of 
the vital interests of all the other employers and their 
employees. The ‘dispute’ method of adjusting wages 
prevents justice between labour and capital, between employer 
and employer, and between craft and craft. If the curse of 
constant strife about wages is to continue, what is to be the 
end? To allow an employer and his employees to adjust 
wages by the ‘ dispute’ method is, in effect, allowing them 
to tamper with the buying power of the public’s money. 
The ‘dispute’ method of adjusting wages is quite as ill- 
suited to the needs of the Machine Age as the ox cart, and 
should have been discarded with it. The old system of hap- 
hazard wage adjustments, with a constant conflict of interests 
and turmoil, must give way to a system that will permit the 
maximum possible return to both labour and capital, and 
thus render their interests mutual. Only a Wages Board 
armed with the facts and figures pertaining to the balance 
between consumption and production, the stocks of uncon- 
sumed goods, the tendencies in wholesale prices, and the 
relative demand for labour in the various crafts and in the 
various districts of the country can be trusted with jurisdic- 
tion over the most vital economic factor in the welfare of all. 

There is a wage rate in each case which is best for all 
concerned, and employers and employees must recognise the 
tremendous mutual advantages to be gained through allowing 
a Government agency to consider all the factors involved and 
to determine that rate in harmony with the law of supply 
and demand in all major wage adjustments. If prosperity 
is to tule, the old clap-trap about a ‘ fair wage’ or a ‘ living 
wage’ and a ‘fair return for capital’ must cease. Wages 
and salaries must be paid on a scale that will stabilise the 
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buying power of sterling at an equitable price level under free 
competition, and thus allow consumption to keep step with 
production. Capital is entitled to all it can get under that 
condition, and only under that condition can it derive its maximum 
reward in the present-day world. 

Interfering with supply and demand restricts liberty, 
permits profits without competition (privilege), and tends to 
stabilise inefficiency. ‘The endless unsound responsibilities 
that fall upon a Government when it starts interfering with 
supply and demand should be replaced by a single compatra- 
tively simple, clear-cut, responsibility—wages, and salaries 
in the lower brackets, should be adjusted from time to time 
in harmony with the law of supply and demand for the purpose 
of stabilising the buying power of the pound at the right 
level. To maintain the buying power of the pound at the 
tight level is surely a Government responsibility, and the 
control of the general wage and salary level is the only means 
by which that responsibility can be discharged. While 
supply and demand should determine the reJative rates of pay 
of the various groups of workers, and in the various districts 
of the country, the dominating consideration in setting their 
rates should be wages and salaries on a scale that will ensure 
a stable buying power of the pound at the right level under 
free competition, and thus ensure economic balance 

With proper facilities for collecting the pertinent data a 
case for a partial or general rise in wages and salaries would 
become very apparent to all in a little while, and only mediocre 
ability would be required for satisfactorily administering 
the Wages Board. A steady general price level—a steady 
buying power of the pound—would become such a clear and 
logical index to which wages should always be adjusted that 
the man in the street would soon never question its infallible 
fairness to all. The degree of justice and intelligence used 
by the Government in the exercise of control over the buying 
power of the pound would become so plainly discernible to 
all in a little while that there would never be any oppor- 
tunity for the misuse of that power. 

At first the Wages Board would decree rises in all wages, 
and salaries in the lower brackets, by the same flat per- 
centage until the 1928 general price level was restored, or 
until labour and capital became comfortably employed. 
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Later as volume production and the use of better methods 
tended to lower prices, as they always do under free competition, 
the Wages Board would decree rises to each craft or each 
district of the nation in harmony with the law of supply and 
demand, allowing rises in cases where there tended to be a 
shortage of workers and withholding rises in cases where 
there tended to be a surplus. No rise in the general wage 
and salary level would be permitted while there was any 
tendency towards a rise in the general price level established 
as the standard. A rise in the general price level could not 
proceed far, and prices in general would soon recede if the 
general wage and salary level were held stationary under free 
competition and a sound banking policy. Advance notices 
would always be given for rises in wages, and in raising the 
general wage and salary level to raise the general price level 
and bring prosperity the prospect of greater consuming 
power and higher labour costs in many cases would cause 
ptices to advance sharply before rises in wages would be 
effected, and thus higher profits would accompany higher 
wages. 

The prospect of greater consuming power and higher 
prices would stimulate employment for labour and capital in 
the production of more producers’ goods. Higher prices 
would reduce the unsound burden of private debts incurred 
under higher price levels, and similarly the burden of the 
public debt would be reduced and prosperity would widen 
the spread for the tax burden. Full employment and relief 
from supporting the officially unemployed and the many 
others who are being supported, or partly supported, by 
relatives, etc., but who would prefer to be self-supporting 
and enjoy a higher consuming power, would add materially 
to the total consuming power. 

Through volume production and the use of better methods 
the amount of labour required per unit of production would 
fall. This would leave room for higher wages and healthy 
profits under steady prices at the higher level. With all the 
benefits mentioned, the buying power of wages and profits 
would be materially increased, and the higher consuming 
power thus attained would be freely translated into full 
employment for all the available labour and capital under 
free competition. Obviously, profits and wages can be 
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greatest when unemployment is least. In a word, higher 
prices ate required to bring about higher production and 
equilibrium between consuming power and productive power 
—the condition necessary if the great benefits of free competi- 
tion (economic liberty) are to be enjoyed. 

A country can derive the highest productive power, and 
thus the highest defensive power should it be required, only 
if all its labour and capital are fully employed. A steady 
general price level—a steady buying power of sterling—is 
the infallible index to which rises in wages should always be 
made after prosperity is achieved. In the best interests of 
all, and particularly to avoid the economic consequences of 
distress to debtors, the benefits of volume production and the 
use of better methods must be reflected in a higher general 
wage and salary level, not in a lower general price level. 
With benefits from better efficiency being translated freely 
into higher wages and salaries and higher profits, employees 
would soon become almost as zealous for better efficiency as 
employers and their interests would be rendered mutual in 
fact as well as in theory. 

A Wages Board should have jurisdiction over the wages 
and salaries, say, under £800 per year, paid by all important 
employers, say, those employing fifty people or more. The 
wage rates paid by the larger employers would soon auto- 
matically set the rates which those employing under fifty 
workers would have to pay. All employers could be left 
free to make whatever adjustments they saw fit in the pay of 
their employees getting over £800 per year (supply and 
demand can be trusted to adjust salaries equitably in the 
upper brackets). Large employers could also have similar 
discretion over the pay of, say, 2 per cent. of their lower- 
paid employees in a twelve months’ period, and smaller 
employers could be allowed a higher percentage. 

Because of man’s innate desire for a higher and higher standard 
of living, there would always be a shortage of workers to satisfy 
the demand undet an economy which ensured balance between 
consuming power and productive power under free competi- 
tion. The most common routine work of the Wages Board 
would be the consideration of applications made by the more 
efficient employers for permission to raise their wage rates 
in order to hold or increase the number of their employed. 
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In general we have come to realise that we can enjoy the 
widest possible security in the pursuit of liberty if our code of 
conduct precludes our doing those things which interfere 
with the liberty of others. In the economic realm, however, 
we have been slow in working out a code of conduct which is 
in harmony with the best interests of all. The desire for 
economic liberty is inborn, and we have recognised the 
advantages of personal enterprise and free competition, 
and have recognised that interfering with supply and demand 
interferes with economic liberty. Also, we are aware that 
when demand falls behind supply, a free rein for supply and 
demand would quickly start a vicious circle that would soon 
bring a complete collapse in prices and employment if no 
artificial measures were resorted to. The fault is not with 
supply and demand; the fault has been with the environ- 
ment in which supply and demand has operated. A better 
regulator of a country’s various industries than supply and 
demand is impossible. The evil arises from the lack of 
balance between the consuming power and productive power 
of the country as a whole. 

We have gone wrong in considering labour as a com- 
modity, like other commodities, economicaliy. It is true that 
‘current labour’ is, or always should be, in competition with 
“stored labour,’ capital—that is, hand labour should always 
be in competition with the machine. But this is only a part 
of the picture. The great difference economically between 
the so-called commodity, labour, and the other commodities 
is that labour has the bulk of consuming power. If economic 
liberty is to rule, the prices of the other commodities must be 
governed by supply and demand, and also wages must be 
paid in harmony with the law of supply and demand. It is 
of paramount importance, however, that equilibrium should 
tule between consuming power and productive power, 
because if consuming power falls out of step with productive 
power, the free play of supply and demand in setting prices 
and wages would quickly bring ruin and render economic 
liberty meaningless. 

Therefore, if supply and demand is to govern prices and 
wages, and thus ensure the rule of economic liberty, it is of 
first importance that consuming power be kept in step with 
productive power; and hence, while supply and demand 
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should determine the re/ative rates of pay of the various groups 
of workers, the dominating consideration in setting their rates 
Should be wages and salaries on a scale that will keep consuming 
power in step with productive power under free competition. 

As an employer and his employees are incompetent to give 
proper weight to the ‘dominating consideration,’ the ‘ dis- 
pute’ method of adjusting wages must give way to the 
Government control of wages if any worth-while equilibrium 
between consuming power and productive power is to rule. 
If a worker is to enjoy economic liberty in the Machine Age, 
labour must always be in demand. If the worker is not 
satisfied with the ruling pay for the work he is doing, or if he 
_ 1s not satisfied with his working conditions or with the oppot- 
tunity which his work offers for his particular qualifications 
or abilities, then he should be able to find a demand for his 
services elsewhere at a rate of remuneration in harmony with 
the law of supply and demand. The owner of capital should 
enjoy similar liberty and to the same extent ; Dut neither the 
worker nor the capitalist can enjoy a demand for his services, upon 
which his economic liberty depends, unless consuming power on 
the whole is kept in step with productive power, and this is 
possible only if prices on the whole, and therefore wages and 
salaries on the whole, are maintained at the right /evel under 
free competition. 

To allow an employer the liberty of paying wages, and 
salaries in the lower brackets, out of harmony either way with 
that ‘ right level’ is allowing him a liberty which interferes 
with the liberty of others, and therefore it is a liberty to be 
withheld. Just as it has been necessary for the Government 
to assume responsibility for preventing the liberty of the 
individual from interfering with the liberty of others in other 
fields of human relations, so in the setting of wage rates, which 
determines the buying power of the currency unit and the 
balance between consuming power and productive power and 
is the most vital factor in the economic welfare of all, the 
Government must assume the responsibility. 

Fortunately, sterling’s exchange rates are no longer fixed. 
If British prices rise relative to those of other countries, 
sterling’s exchange rates should be allowed to fall correspond- 
ingly, and the value of British goods in terms of other cur- 
rencies and the relative amount of British goods required to 
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pay for foreign goods would, aside from the unsound effects 
of international speculation, remain unchanged. Higher 
British wages would increase the British consuming power 
for imports, and therefore higher wages would increase the 
exports required to pay for the increase in imports. With the 
old low-wage foreign-investing policy no longer operative, 
the way to more exporting is through higher consuming 
power for imports. The solution of the depressed industries 
problem is more buying power in the hands of the consuming 
masses for home-produced goods and foreign goods as well. 

With the advantages of flexible exchange rates being 
utilised, former arguments for tariffs no longer apply, and 
advantage should be taken of the more enlightened exchange 
practices to reduce British tariffs and raise the British standard 
of living by enabling the exchange of more goods costing less 
to produce for foreign goods which cost Britain more to pro- 
duce. This policy would similarly benefit the other countries 
and would encourage them to lower their tariffs also, with 
further corresponding mutual benefits. 

A tariff and exchange policy which is best for Britain 
would be found advantageous to the countries trading with 
Britain as well, and would soon lead to the formation of an 
International Clearing-house Association, through which all 
exchange transactions would clear, the Treasury of each 
country in effect paying its exporters for the goods exported 
and its importers paying the Treasury for the goods imported. 
An International Committee of the Association would make 
slight adjustments to the exchange rates of the respective cur- 
rencies at infrequent intervals for the purpose of keeping each 
country’s exports and imports in approximate balance. 
Because it would permit free trade for every country and 
would prove the ideal for the purpose from every angle, an 
International Clearing-house Association is bound to function 
as the Future International Exchange mechanism. Free trade 
with all the world would prove far more advantageous to the 
people of every country than territorial expansion. 

Long ago the far-reaching advantages and fundamental 
soundness of free trade were recognised. Also, the advantages 
and fundamental soundness of private enterprise and the 
pticelessness of economic liberty were recognised, and that 
their benefits can be enjoyed to the full only if the Government 
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refrains from interfering with supply and demand. It is for 
the thinkers of to-day to recognise that free trade is possible, 
and can prove a blessing to all, only if the benighted reverence 
for inflexible exchange rates is overcome. It is for them to 
ptess for a businesslike management of sterling’s exchange 
rates to the end that British exports will be kept in balance 
with imports without tariffs. 

It is for the thinkers of to-day to recognise that free com- 
petition can be a blessing to humanity only if consuming power 
is kept in step with productive power. It is for them to 
recognise that the general wage and salary level determines the 
balance between consuming power and productive power and 
determines the buying power of sterling. It is for them to 
realise that whether depression or prosperity rules depends 
upon wages, and that the ‘ dispute ’ method of adjusting wages 
is altogether too crude for any success in the Machine Age. 

It is for them to interest Parliament in a businesslike con- 
trol of the general wage and salary level to the end that the 
general price level of 1928 be maintained firm under free com- 
petition. No matter how quickly Parliament responded, prices 
would harden before it could act, and industrialists through- 
out the country would be laying plans for improving and 
enlarging their facilities of production. Almost before the 
first Government decree for a rise in wages and salaries could 
become effective depression and want in the midst of plenty 
would have become a pestilence of the past. Prices would be 
up, profits would be rolling in, and full employment for 
capital and labour at healthy profits and wages would be 
ensured to the end of time. Furthermore, Great Britain, by 
demonstrating the only way a country can enjoy a consuming 
power in constant step with its full productive power, and 
under economic liberty and free trade with all the world, 
would contribute the greatest forward step to lasting world 
peace in all history. 

A. G. McGrecor. 
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THE NAVAL OUTLOOK 
By Hecror C. BYwaTER 


THE past year witnessed a striking change in the attitude of 
Government, Press, and public towards all questions relating 
to national defence. Previous to the Mediterranean emer- 
gency every reference made by Ministers to the necessity for 
stronger armaments was couched in apologetic language, 
almost invariably tempered by an allusion to our responsi- 
bilities under the system of ‘ collective security.’ To declare 
outright that stronger armaments were needed primarily for 
our own safety was apparently regarded as injudicious, if not 
provocative, though it was noticed that the spokesmen of 
other Powers remained quite free from this strange con- 
vention. 

Since then, however, the inexorable pressure of events has 
forced us to face the realities of the international situation and 
to fall into line with the rest of the world in subordinating the 
ideal of collective security to the practical needs of self-pro- 
tection. Thus, in contrast to the fashion of twelve months 
ago, when every suggestion of an increase in Britain’s armed 
forces was made in a deprecatory manner and hedged about 
with verbal camouflage, we now find Ministers speaking not 
only openly but with undisguised satisfaction of the rapid 
progress that is being made with the restoration of our long- 
neglected defences. Most people will regard this as a salutory 
change. Indeed, the only criticism to be offered is that the 
enthusiasm with which the Defence Ministers speak of their 
expanding resources may give the country an exaggerated 
conception of what has really been accomplished so far. 
Whatever our position may be with regard to relative strength 
in the air, it will be seen from what follows that much remains 
to be done before the naval situation can be regarded as 
satisfactory. 
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There is a widespread notion that the Mediterranean 
emergency of 1935-36 was the sole reason for Britain’s pro- 
gtamme of naval rearmament. That is not the case. Long 
before the Italo-Abyssinian crisis was even foreshadowed the 
Government had taken stock of the naval situation and decided 
in principle on a substantial addition to the strength of the 
Fleet. The factor chiefly responsible for this decision was the 
swift and ever-accelerating decline in the relative strength of 
the British Navy as the result of the phenomenal expansion of 
every other first-class navy. Ironically enough, this process 
began immediately after the signing of the London Naval 
Treaty in the spring of 1930. It is now common knowledge 
that this instrument not only failed in its purpose of arresting 
the development of naval armaments, but that, thanks to the 
one-sided restrictions which fettered the normal growth and 
maintenance of British naval strength, it gave direct encour- 
agement to other Powers, both signatory and non-signatory, 
to make the most of this unique opportunity of increasing 
their relative strength vis-a-vis that of Great Britain. Since 
1930 the power of the French navy has been doubled ; Italy 
has built an entirely new fleet ; the United States has achieved 
‘parity ’ in naval tonnage and definite numerical superiority 
in personnel and naval aircraft ; Japan, by an unobtrusive but 
well-ordered programme of new construction, has consoli- 
dated her supremacy in the Western Pacific; while last, but 
not least, Germany, then a negligible factor in the balance of 
power at sea, is well on the way to becoming once more a 
naval State of the first rank. 

Modern history furnishes no parallel to this universal and 
synchronous growth of naval armament within so brief a 
period. It would be an exaggeration to say that during the 
past six years the British Navy has remained in statu quo, but 
it is true that the reinforcement it has received is propor- 
tionately very small compared with the additions made to the 
navies mentioned above. Reference to the first White Paper 
on Defence, published in the early part of 1935, will show that 
the Government was already gravely concerned about the 
shrinkage of our naval power and was considering how best 
to remedy the situation. At that time the principal stimulant 
was provided by the new German programme of construction, 
the existence and progress of which, although officially still a 
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secret, had become known to the British Cabinet. A few 
months later the position as regards Germany was regularised 
by the conclusion of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement, 
which established ‘as a permanent relationship never to be 
exceeded’ a total tonnage ratio of 100 : 35 as between the 
British and German fleets. In spite of some not very con- 
structive criticism from certain quarters, this agreement was, 
generally speaking, hailed with approval in both countries, 
nor has maturer reflection modified the majority opinion that 
it constitutes an exceedingly valuable factor in stablising the 
European situation. 

It must not, however, be overlooked that the eventual 
reappearance of a German fleet, numerically one-third the size 
of the British Fleet but actually nearly one-half as powerful by 
reason of its up-to-date construction and equipment, will add 
materially to our future responsibilities in the sphere of naval 
defence. The North Sea can no longer be treated as a British 
preserve, nor the east coast as a flank which it is unnecessary 
to guard. To that extent, therefore, Germany’s rearmament 
at sea is a new fact of considerable moment, the significance 
of which depends, of course, on the progress of what most 
people in this country trust will prove to be a permanently 
friendly relationship with the Reich. 

Only a few months after the signing of the Anglo-German 
Agreement came the outbreak of the war in Abyssinia, with 
its immediate reactions on the political situation and the 
generation of serious friction between this country, as a 
foremost champion of the Covenant, and Italy. By mid- 
September 1935 the outlook in the Mediterranean was 
deemed sufficiently serious to call for emergency measures. 
The British Fleet on that station quietly left Malta and pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria, where a temporary base was established 
with improvised defences. It has never been denied that this 
change of base was due to the proximity of Malta to the 
southern coast of Italy, some of whose aerodromes and naval 
ports in Sicily are less than 70 miles distant from the Grand 
Harbour. 

This move was, and still is, widely but wrongly inter- 
preted as an admission that aircraft have established an 
ascendancy over warships. The truth is that the emergency 
caught the British Navy just at the period when it was suffer- 
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ing from the cumulative effects of more than ten years of 
grinding and indiscriminate parsimony. Most of its capital 
ships and many of its cruisers, designed at a time when the 
possibilities of air attack were vague and highly problem- 
atical, were inadequately defended against this form of assault, 
their deck armour being weak and their anti-aircraft equip- 
ment meagre and partly obsolete. Moreover, the number of 
British aircraft then available in the Mediterranean was so 
limited that had hostilities eventuated we should have found 
ourselves heavily out-numbered in this respect. It was for 
these reasons, and certainly not as a tacit avowal of the sup- 
posititious supremacy of the air arm, that the fleet was trans- 
ferred from the central to the eastern area of the Mediterranean. 

On July 16, 1935, the late King George V. reviewed at 
Spithead a gathering of 157 warships comprising most of the 
units of the Home Fleet and large contingents from the Medi- 
terranean and the Reserve Fleets. With hulls freshly painted 
and brightwork glittering in the sunshine our men-of-wat 
made a brave show, but to the trained eye the spectacle was 
less imposing than inexperienced onlookers appeared to find 
it. That his late Majesty, as a sea officer and an earnest student 
of naval affairs, was under no illusion as to the real power of 
the fleet paraded before him goes without saying. It is true 
that the ships were moored in several long columns, which, 
viewed from afar, presented a formidable array of fighting 
power. But on closer inspection the ships were found to be 
very widely spaced, doubtless with a view to prolonging the 
lines as much.as possible. Of the battleships present all save 
two averaged twenty years of age. Of the eighteen cruisers, 
only eight were of modern design, and the destroyers and 
submarines included many veterans of the war-time pro- 
gramme. Moreover, the total of ships was swollen by 
numerous sloops, which have a very limited combatant value. 
Such were the outward and visible signs of the shrinkage 
which our Navy had undergone during the lean years of 
peace; but within the ships themselves there was further 
evidence of a still more disturbing nature. 

Except in the very latest vessels much of the equipment 
was old-fashioned, and patently inferior to that which the 
writer had found in the numerous French and Italian men-of- 
war which he had visited during the preceding year. This was 
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particularly true of the anti-aircraft batteries. In many of 
the ships at Spithead these remained much the same as they 
were at the end of the war. Further, no more than one or 
two of the capital ships was provided with a seaplane, and 
among the cruisers only one carried a brace of these machines. 
Aviation experts commented severely, and with justice, on 
this revelation of backwardness in the development of ait 
power and in the measures for enabling our ships to ward 
off attack from overhead. It is undeniable that as recently 
as eighteen months ago the aviation and anti-aircraft equip- 
ment of the British Navy was inferior to that of any other 
major fleet. 

In the shell-rooms of certain of the battleships and cruisers 
at Spithead might still have been found projectiles manu- 
factured in 1917-18, and intended, not for practice, but for 
use in action. Yet even the stocks of war-time ammunition 
were limited, and for reasons of economy they were being 
replaced by modern shell at a very slow rate. The supply of 
practice ammunition had therefore to be drastically curtailed 
and the Fleet’s battle practice correspondingly reduced, a 
situation which can /hardly have conduced to efficiency in 
the gunnery department. Again on the grounds of economy, 
oil fuel had for years past been so severely rationed that our 
warships, even when engaged on manceuvres, were restricted 
to low-speed steaming, thus rendering it impossible for them 
to practise battle tactics in realistic fashion. Most serious of 
all, perhaps, was the shortage of personnel, which not only 
constrained the Admiralty to reduce ship complements and 
even to pay off a number of effective vessels for which it was 
impossible to provide crews, but placed an unfair burden of 
work on officers and men. 

In the Navy itself this prolonged and not always dis- 
criminating policy of retrenchment inevitably produced a 
depressing effect. Officers and men could not but feel that 
their Service was the victim of a studied neglect which implied 
that both Government and people were losing interest in it. 
In spite of everything, however, there was no deterioration 
in discipline or moral, for throughout those trying years the 
conviction prevailed that sooner or later the country would 
wake up and realise that it could not exist without adequate 
and efficient naval defences. All who were cognisant of the 
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facts were well aware that a sudden emergency would find 
the Navy ill-prepared. 

Happily, when the emergency did develop it was tided 
over without the firing of a shot, so that the efficacy of our 
hastily improvised measures to make good the worst 
deficiencies was not put to the supreme test. Whatever its 
other consequences may have been, the Mediterranean crisis 
was, from the Navy’s point of view, an unmixed blessing. 
For years the country had been warned by every competent 
authority, including Admirals Jellicoe and Beatty, that the 
Navy was no longer in a position to guarantee the integrity 
of the Empire’s communications in the event of aggression 
by a first-class maritime Power. To all such warnings a deaf 
ear had been turned, but events were to prove that the 
gtavity of the position had been undetr-stated. When, almost 
overnight, the possibility of armed action in the Mediterranean 
had to be faced, the public heard with astonishment of the 
withdrawal of ships from other stations, including China, 
North America, the East Indies, and even Australia and New 
Zealand, to reinforce the Mediterranean fleet, and of the 
hurried mobilisation of old cruisers and destroyers for the 
same purpose. By the end of 1935 every one of our overseas 
squadrons had been severely depleted in order to provide for 
this concentration, and it was only too evident that the Navy’s 
ability to hold its own even in the Mediterranean depended 
entirely on the absence of political complications elsewhere. 
The country, in short, was abruptly faced with the fact that 
our naval resources were barely adequate to meet the con- 
tingency of war with a maritime Power of secondary rank. 
The object-lesson was as plain as its implications were un- 
mistakable. The insufficiency of our naval armament passed 
immediately from the sphere of academic discussion into the 
chilly realm of proven fact. 

In these circumstances no Government, whatever its 
patty complexion, could have delayed taking action without 
committing political suicide. It was no longer a question of 
whether a naval rearmament programme should be under- 
taken. That had become inevitable, and the only problem to 
be considered was the standard of strength which we should 
strive to attain. If the Government has taken a decision on 
this point, its nature is still unknown to the public. It is 
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clear, however, that our naval requirements must be reviewed 
as a whole, not merely from the Mediterranean angle. ‘There 
is no doubt that had the venue of the recent crisis been the 
Far East instead of the Mediterranean our resources would 
have been taxed still more severely and the issue of an eventual 
conflict rendered doubtful in the extreme. A naval pro- 
gramme the completion of which would leave Britain mistress 
of the Narrow Seas and arbiter of the Mediterranean passage 
would not necessatily be adequate. If the Empire is to be 
made reasonably secure, we must build up such a reserve of 
naval strength as would enable us simultaneously to maintain 
the balance of power in European waters and in the Singapore 
area. 

The first and most pressing necessity is a readjustment of 
our mental outlook on the naval problem as a whole. For 
nearly fifteen years the strength of the British naval forces 
has been determined, not by strategic requirements, but by 
an improvised ‘ yardstick ’ of alien origin. At the Washington 
Conference of 1921-22 we agreed to a system of quantitative 
limitation which took no account whatsoever of the special 
needs of Empire defence. In the political conditions pre- 
vailing at the time our action may have been warranted, but 
since then circumstances have so far changed that it would 


be madness to continue to adhere to the yardstick formula. 


In 1921, under American pressure, we consented to reduce 
our battleship fleet to twenty units. In 1930, partly under 
pressure from the same quarter, and partly because the 


Socialist Government was determined to secure a new naval 


agreement at almost any cost, we agreed to reduce the numbet 
of battleships to fifteen. As at least three ships are refitting 
in dockyard at any given moment, this meant that we were 
left with no more than a dozen capital ships for the defence 
of the whole Empire. Historians of the future may well find 
it unbelievable that an oceanic Commonwealth which could 


hope to exist only by virtue of sea power should thus volun- 
tarily renounce the means of self-defence. 

The restriction of the battle fleet to fifteen units made it 
impossible to spare a single capital ship for service in the 
Pacific. It did enable us to maintain an adequate margin of 
superiority in European waters, but only so long as France, 
Italy, and Germany refrained from building new battleships. 
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Fat-sighted statesmanship would have foreseen as inevitable 
the resumption of such construction abroad, but the British 
architects of the 1930 London Naval Treaty apparently did 
not. Since then the three Powers in question have between 
them laid down ten capital ships, most of which are superior 
to the best British units. Thanks to treaty restrictions, we 
have had to wait until 1937 before resuming the construction 
of capital ships, and so far only two have been ordered. An 
annual programme of at least three is the smallest that will 
restore our battle fleet to an adequate standard of strength 
within a reasonably short period. We should not be content 
with an establishment of less than twenty-five capital ships, 
bearing in mind the probability that the China Squadron will, 
sooner or later, have to be reinforced by such vessels. An 
announcement that the British battle fleet was to be raised to 
this numerical strength would doubtless evoke adverse 
comment from Washington, where, mainly because of the 
yielding attitude of this country in the past, the grading of 
relative naval power according to the yardstick fashioned by 
the United States to suit her own convenience is still accepted 
as a matter of course. Nevertheless, the British Common- 
wealth can no longer afford to let the strength of its sea 
defences be determined by any consideration other than that 


of self-protection. We are already committed to the principle 
of naval equality with the United States, and no one here 
would complain if that country decided to match our new 
construction programme ship for ship. As the United States 
is definitely not regarded. as a potential enemy, the size of her 
atmaments is to us.a matter of indifference, except in so far 
as they may lead to counter-action by other nations. It is in 
any case absolutely necessary that our statesmen should rid 
themselves of the yardstick complex and in future draw up 
defence programmes without worrying about the effect on 
Transatlantic opinion. 

Under the lamentable London Treaty of 1930 we limited 
our cruiser establishment to fifty ships, a number that bore no 
telation to requirements. Now that the Treaty has expired 
the minimum figure has been raised to seventy, among which, 
however, are to be included ten over-age and therefore 
obsolete units. I know of no admiral or naval student who 
considers sixty modern cruisers to be sufficient for the pro- 
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tection of the trade routes. Actually the number of ships 
available for this purpose would probably not be more than 
forty, since several squadrons would be needed for service 
with the battle fleet. As regards cruisers, therefore, the 
Government programme is patently inadequate. It must not 


be forgotten that seventy was the minimum number recom- 
mended by the Board of Admiralty in 1930—a recommenda- 
tion coolly ignored by the Cabinet of that day—and that this 
estimate of our requirements was based on the existing cruiser 
strength of other navies. Since then, however, a very large 
amount of foreign cruiser tonnage has been built. If, there- 
fore, seventy cruisers were regarded as the smallest number 
consistent with security seven years ago, it is obvious that 
the Admiralty would recommend a much higher figure to-day. 
The White Paper on Defence states that a steady replacement 
of destroyers and submarines is intended. It is comforting 
to note that thirty-four destroyers in all have been authorised 
under the 1935-36 programmes, but, if the large block of 
obsolete destroyer tonnage which we still possess is to be 
replaced within a reasonable time, it will be necessary from 
now on to lay down not less than sixteen vessels every year. 
Our submarine position is far from being satisfactory. 
Including the eight which are to be built under the 1936 pro- 
gtamme, we possess only forty-seven modern submarines, 
and are, therefore, a long way behind Japan, France, and Italy 
in this respect. There are no logical grounds for the widely- 
held idea that the submarine is less valuable to the British 
Commonwealth than to other Powers. Its manifold uses, 
even when it is employed with scrupulous regard for inter- 
national law, were demonstrated in the:Great War. British 
submarines not only disposed of a large number of hostile 
warships and auxiliaries, many of them in waters to which 
our surface vessels could not penetrate, but rendered invalu- 
able service as scouts and anti-submarine patrols. The high 
esteem in which these vessels were held is attested by the 
large number built during the war, in which period no less 
than 146, with an aggregate of 151,000 tons, were added to 
the British Navy. A yearly programme of not less than ten 
submarines is essential if the Navy is to be adequately supplied 
with this important type of vessel. 
The only class of ship which has been built in considerable 
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numbers during the past ten years is the sloop. Forty-five 
units have been laid down to date and six more are now on 
otder. No doubt they are useful little ships, with the addi- 
tional merit of cheapness, but their fighting value is negligible. 
The great majority are too feebly armed to be suitable for 
convoy duty, and it is much to be regretted that a larger and 
more powerful sloop design has not yet been evolved for this 
purpose. A convoy sloop of 2000 tons, with a speed of 18 
knots, an armament of three 5-5-inch or 6-inch guns, and a 
certain amount of protection, could probably be built for 


little more than half the cost of a destroyer. Ships of this 


type would be of inestimable value in war, especially in view 
of the grave shortage of cruisers, and if built to a standard 
design they could be produced in large numbers at compara- 
tively short notice. 

Three new aircraft carriers are now building or on order, 


and the long-deferred expansion of the Fleet air arm has 
begun. Our existing carriers, such as the Furious, Glorious, 
Courageous, Eagle, and Hermes, are already past their prime, 
though doubtless still good for several more years of service. 
Hitherto the difficulty has been, not to provide carriers for the 
Fleet air arm, but to find sufficient pilots and machines to 
furnish these ships with their full equipment. It is a notorious 
fact that until recently not a single carrier in the British Navy 
was provided with more than two-thirds of the aircraft which 
it was capable of accommodating. There is no space here in 
which to discuss the pros and cons of the system of dual con- 
trol under which the Fleet air arm functions ; but in the Navy, 
at any rate, the conviction is firmly held that this system con- 
stitutes an insurmountable obstacle to the full development of 
aviation in the Navy. 

The foregoing review justifies the conclusion that the 
Government’s naval rearmament programme, so far as it has 
been disclosed, is not of sufficient magnitude to restore the 
Navy to the level of strength demanded by the general world 
situation. To some extent, no doubt, its scope has been 
limited by the national industrial resources, which are simul- 
taneously being taxed by the large-scale expansion of the 
Royal Air Force and, to a less extent, by the technical re-equip- 
ment of the Army. It is possible, however, that those re- 
sources have been underestimated, for the naval building 
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programme in the past year progressed more rapidly than had 
been anticipated, and in certain cases the time occupied in 
building and completing ships has been reduced by nearly six 
months. Even the moderate degree of expansion which the 
Navy is now undergoing has raised the problem of man 
power in an acute form, and it is already clear that the per- 
sonnel will have to be increased well beyond the figure of 
100,000 which was recently authorised. 

Some brief observations may be offered on the pheno- 
menal growth of foreign naval forces in recent times. Thanks 
to the Vinson-Trammell Acts, the United States navy, for the 
first time in its existence, is assured of continuous develop- 
ment by the automatic replacement of old tonnage. This 
legislation, founded on the ‘ parity’ principle, enacts that by 
1942 the navy shall be equal in material strength to the 
British Navy, whatever expansion the latter may undergo, and 
that thereafter this standard of equality shall be maintained by 
such new construction as may be requisite. The United 
States battle fleet of fifteen capital ships has been so completely 
modernised, at vast expense, that it is now unquestionably the 
strongest in the world. Eighteen heavy cruisers with 8-inch 
guns have been built, most of which are superior to our 
‘County ’ class owing to their modernity, heavier armament, 
and stronger protection. Ten so-called ‘ light cruisers,’ each 
of 10,000 tons and mounting fifteen 6-inch guns, are building 
or authorised ; and there are, besides, ten smaller post-war 
cruisers of 7053 tons, with ten to twelve 6-inch guns. 

The United States aitcraft-carrier fleet is unmatched in 
modernity and capacity. Of its six ships, the two oldest were 
completed in 1927 and the remainder ‘laid down in 1931-5. 
Their total stowage capacity is about 450 aircraft. Moreover, 
every battleship and every modern cruiser carries from three 
to six seaplanes. The current naval air service programme 
ensures a total of 1910 ship-borne and shore-based aircraft 
by 1942. In addition to 205 war-built destroyers, eighty-one 
large flotilla leaders and destroyers have been ordered in the 
last four years. The submarine flotilla includes fifty-two boats 
of post-war construction and fifty-four older vessels. The 
United States naval personnel in 1936 numbered 117,000 
officers and men, including marines. To these numbers may 
fairly be added the 9781 officers and men of the coastguard, 
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who receive naval training, and together with their ships— 
forty or more ‘ cruising cutters,’ several of which have the 
dimensions and armament of small cruisers—would become 
part of the regular navy in time of war. It will be seen, 
therefore, that the United States Navy now stands at a level 
of power which it has never previously attained or even 
approached. 

Japan last year spent 25 per cent. of her total revenue on 
naval armament. She possesses nine capital ships, all com- 
pletely modernised, twelve heavy cruisers (8-inch guns) and 
twenty-three light cruisers, six aircraft-carriers, 120 destroyers, 
and sixty-seven submarines The personnel now numbers 
g0,000—only 10,000 less than the British total. A new build- 
ing programme, in which submarines are understood to pre- 
dominate, is to be put in hand this year. But the naval might 
of Japan is not to be measured in ships and men alone. Her 
geographical position is such that, even with her present fleet, 
she is undisputed mistress of the Western Pacific, and, by 
all the rules of strategy, virtually unassailable in her own 
waters. 

Recent French construction includes four battleships, two 
of 26,500 and two of 35,000 tons. In the past thirteen years 
there have been built fifty-three cruisers, among which are 
counted the numerous very large ‘ flotilla leaders’ with, in 
some cases, a displacement of 2900 tons, forty-one destroyers, 
and eighty submarines. The French navy to-day, in short, 
consists almost entirely of modern tonnage. 

Italy will shortly launch two 35,000-ton battleships and 
has rebuilt two older capital ships, increasing their speed from 
22 to 27 knots. In recent years she has built nineteen heavy 
and light cruisers, sixty destroyers, and seventy-six sub- 
marines. It was officially announced in October last that the 
naval programme had been enlarged and that there were 
then ‘ several dozen’ war-vessels under construction. Italy 
already is relatively much stronger at sea than she has been 
for centuries. 

The precise strength of the German navy has not yet been 
authoritatively revealed, but the following vessels have been 
built or laid down during recent years: two battleships of 
26,000 tons and one of 35,000 tons, nine cruisers, an aircraft 
carrier, twenty-two flotilla leaders, twelve destroyers, twelve 
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torpedo-boats, thirty-six submarines. Further construction is 
to be put in hand in the course of the present year. 

This brief summary of foreign naval expansion, even if 
the United States be excluded, indicates the magnitude of the 
effort that the British Commonwealth must make if its com- 
munications are to be rendered reasonably secure. That 
security will not be achieved until we are in a position to 
maintain powerful, self-contained fleets in the Narrow Seas, 
the Mediterranean, and the Far East respectively. 


Hecror C. BywaTEr. 





THE YOUTH OF EUROPE 


By KAtMAN DE Bupay 


Woutp that I could change the title to ‘ The European 
Youth’! But that ideal has receded during the past few years, 
The youth of European countries has a unity underlying its 
diversity, but I doubt whether it will ever be strong enough 
to become a decisive political, social, or even moral factor, 
«> In the days that followed the Great War we young men 
could not believe that another conflict on such a scale was 
possible : that was true both in victorious and in vanquished 
countries. It was in Westminster Abbey, in 1922, that it was 
first borne in on me that I might be mistaken. I stood at the 
tomb of the unknown soldier, and read: ‘ Died for God, 
King and Country ; for the Justice of the World and the 
Freedom of Mankind,’ A few hours later I had to go to 
the police station to obtain my identification card, being the 
citizen of an ex-enemy country. The sergeant who examined 
me asked: ‘ Were you in the war?’ ‘ Just too young,’ I 
replied. Looking me up and down, he remarked laconically : 
‘Good for the next one.’ I could at the time not imagine 
that he might be right, but the seed of doubt then planted is 
now in full bloom. 

The struggle and revolt of modern youth is the same 
spirit as that of almost every younger generation growing up 
in the shadow of some more or less significant historic events, 
Youth has always revolted, openly or under cover, against the 
existing political or social order, the trends of literature, the 
ideals in art, or the phase of the religious development of the 
age. The present spirit of revolt is not unique, but it is 
marked by the confusion of ideals, accentuated by the intensity 
of the struggle, and embittered by pressure. The members 
of the younger generation throughout Europe may be divided 
by experience, rather than by age, into the War Group and 
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the Peace Group. The first group includes most of those 
whose memories go back to pre-war years: the second 
includes those who matured during and after the war. Both 
alike find it hard to earn a living, but even harder to find 
ideals worthy of their loyalty, and as they grow older the 
difficulties increase. As present conditions become intoler- 
able, the need for change becomes more obvious. Hence the 
readiness with which groups of young people in the various 
countries mobilise under political systems whose philosophic 
origins are widely divergent. 

What were the alternatives open to the youth of Europe 
after the World War? ‘The main struggle was between 
rival nationalisms on an imperialistic plane and the struggle 
between Liberal-Capitalism and Dictatorial-Communism. The 
latter threatened to drown the former immediately after the 
war with revolutions everywhere, but nationalism reasserted 
itself again, and youth wondered whether the world was again 
safe for democracy, or whether the Communist prophets were 
tight when they proclaimed that the World Revolution was 
at hand. The question can no longer be put in that simple 
form. In most countries choice is curtailed, and where it is 
not the complicated varieties and combinations of political 
doctrines make it difficult to choose. Socialism in its various 
forms claims to be rational and for the universal good, and 
has a graduated scale from democracy up to dictatorship as 
opposed to liberal or conservative Capitalism, which relies 
upon automatic adjustment by what is left of /aissex-faire. 
The Fascists claim to attain their aims rationally, yet the 
National Socialists advocate the supreme tule of ‘ intuition’ 
as opposed to reason. And when a new generation of 
political leaders, with slogans like ‘ the coming struggle for 
power’ between Capitalist and Communist civilisations, 
attempts to prove the necessity of another world war ‘ for the 
sake of humanity,’ the tragic confusion of ideas is complete. 

The youth of Europe, then, do not and cannot think along 
similar lines towards similar ends. What makes it possible 
to class them into two groups is the similarity of their attitude 
and approach towards their divergent ideals. The War 
Group, which matured during that four-year struggle, grew 
to believe that responsibility should be delegated to the higher 
command, and, accepting war as inevitable and natural, held 
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that the ‘ machine-gun ’ should solve the economic and social 
problems. 
«> The Peace Group, maturing in the horrible aftermath of 
"the war, feels the responsibility as individuals of making peace, 
‘not an absence of war, but a virtue.’ They believe in the 
reasonable adjustment of national interest with international 
tesponsibilities before the conflict becomes so acute that it 
can be solved only by the blind arbitrament of war. Both 
gtoups have their supporters and draw their followers from 
the various generations ; the War Group has more represen- 
tatives at present in power and draws with increasing rapidity 
the new generations into its circle, but the Peace Group, too, 
has recruited members from the more mature staff in political, 
social and economic key positions, and is growing in strength. 
Which of these two groups will the majority of the youth 
of Europe join in the end? Since’a series of articles would 
be necessary to review the youth movements of all European 
countries, merely a brief analysis of their mentality can be 
given to shed some light on the road they follow. Perhaps 
the most discouraging aspect of intellectual and moral life 
amongst the members of the younger generation in Europe 
to-day is that ideas and emotions, born of ideals, have ceased 
to travel. Remaining within the country where they were 
conceived, they increase the tension between nations. Within 
the magic circle of its own creation each creed hatches slogans 
and songs to solace its own national problems, and, despite 
the fluidity of mechanical communications, the magic does 
not penetrate beyond this circle. Europe is probably more 
completely divided into isolated mental compartments to-day 
than at any time since the intellectual awakening of the 
Renaissance. From the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, 
to take one instance only, Erasmus—who wrote in Latin, the 
lingua franca of educated youth—was read freely from one end 
of Europe to another, and was as freely translated into half a 
score of tongues. Students wandered across Europe from 
Padua to Paris, and from Kénigsberg to Oxford: the aris- 
tocracy of letters were at home in every country. To-day 
the difficulty of importing even books is great; except for 
embittered émigrés, never were so few foreign students to be 
found at the great universities of Europe. 
Those who witnessed, however, the Olympic games or 
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the World Jamborees of Boy Scouts, the camp life of the 
various national groups, their organised unison, their dis- 
ciplined competition in games, whatever exaggerations 
and over-strained ambitions might sporadically manifest 
themselves, who saw their flying banners and heard their 
national songs, were convinced that youth is willing and able, 
if given opportunity, to create a spontaneous international 
solidarity and to adhere loyally to common codes in a spirit 
of chivalrous action. At such demonstrations one gains the 
conviction that there is still hope in the present youth of 
Europe; but we all know that hope in itself is not enough, and 
eagerly ask: What is needed? Although many young 
Europeans would simply turn away from the question without 
attempting to answer it and concentrate upon their own 
personal problems, a few in every country realise the great 
need of understanding and recognition of the fundamental 
differences between nations and the necessity of flexible 
co-ordination. 

They are realising more and more that neither Socialism 
in its various forms nor Capitalism in its more liberal form 
could unite Europe, much less the world. The ultimate 
success of either would depend upon international definition 
and application. Theoretically all would be well in a world 
wholly capitalistic or wholly communistic, because both 
concepts are based upon the supposed existence of a ‘ general 
human being’ or a uniform type of person everywhere. 
Liberals act on the supposition that individual actions will 
evetywhere have the same result; and Socialists believe in 
creating this uniformity by. force. The practice of these 
theories, however, has thrown their original forms into such 
confusion that we see force being employed to create unifor- 
mity in a capitalistic as well as in a communistic State. Uni- 
formity may solve certain national problems, but applied 
internationally it would be impossible unless the whole world 
were forced by social ptessure into something similar to 
Aldous Huxley’s nightmare the ‘ Brave New World.’ 

The thinking leaders of the youth of Europe are beginning 
to realise that Europe will probably continue to have as 
neighbours democracies and dictatorships, Liberal, Fascist and 
Communist Governments. These may solve their own 
temporary internal problems, but their permanence in the 
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future depends on their ability to adjust their international 
relations. No scheme to be put into effect has yet emerged 
from this recognition, but what matters is that the necessity 
has been recognised. If the correct mental attitude develops 
it will not matter fundamentally what political or economic 
systems exist in the various States, but in the absence of this 
spirit identical Governments will find themselves as much in 
conflict with other States. | 

The great problems of forced conformity and differen- 
tiation were strikingly illustrated by the famous Diéscours 
a la Nation Européenne of Julien Benda, in which he answered 
the lectures of Fichte delivered a hundred years ago at the 
University of Berlin as Rede an die Deutsche Nation. Both are 
intellectual and literary masterpieces, and few writings have 
been read with greater interest by the leaders of the youth 
movements in Europe. If any one of them had to choose 
between these concepts, he would probably reply that it 
was difficult to decide, but that it would not make much 
difference if he took the essence of their speeches in their ideal 
form. Fichte glorified nationalism as a concept of life which 
imposes upon the individual the duty to live and to work 
always with a view to the greatest possible contribution toward 
the cultural, social, and economic development of the German 
nation. It is the gospel of individual sacrifice for the common 
good. In international relations Fichte himself stressed and 
upheld the full respect and recognition of equal efforts of 
other nations free of racial hatred and national prejudice. 
Benda, on the other hand, evolves the noble concept of 
humanitarian attitude and applies it to international spiritual 
conflicts, as was done even more elaborately and impressively 
at the recent meeting of the Committee on Arts and Letters 
of the Institute of Intellectual Co-operation held in Budapest, 
which discussed the ré/ of the humanities in the formation 
of the contemporary European mind. He established two 
sets of values, in which the higher should be the dominating 
European spirit and the lower the national spirit. But as soon 
as the protagonists of Fichte or Benda turn to the definition 
of the European and the national spirit both define it according 
to their own standards. What Benda really wants is not a 
European nation but a French Europe. 

Jo Otten, of Holland, one of the few representatives of 
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the European youth, clearly voiced the disappointment which 
was felt by the younger generations who were listening to 
the Discours 4 la Nation Européenne. Speaking to his contem- 
poraries, Otten gave an imposing demonstration of the true 
permanently flexible and moderate state of mind in his essay 
on Mobility and Revolution in the following words : 


We shall have to free ourselves from fictions and abstractions, from 
dogmas and prejudices, from traditional and other imposed deadweights. 
It is difficult to reconcile the petty prejudices and conventions of our 
neighbours ; it is a thousand times more difficult to cut through the 
dense curtain of rigid thoughts and conceptions that oppress Europe, 
but we must do it if we would reap a rich harvest and grow another. 


The spontaneous creative patriotism of a European youth 
is what is needed, whose spirit is ever ready to adjust itself 
to every new situation, to take cognisance of and live up 
to the constant changes in national and international life. 


Will the bearers of these ideals be able to persuade the 
present youth of Europe to realise the necessity of this task 
and organise them to find the way to accomplish it ? Or will 
they find themselves in the dilemma of the outcasts of Samaria? 


(2 Kings vii. 3.) 


Why sit we here until we die? If we say, we will enter into the city, 
then famine is in the city, and we shall die there: and if we sit still here, 
we shall die also. 

Need one doubt that they will go forward, like those men, to 
find ‘ a day of good tidings ” ? 
KALMAN DE Bupay. 





CANADA 
A Younc Man’s Country at A YOUNG MAn’s TIME 


By Epwarp Birp 


Ir is hard to generalise upon the collective outlook of a 
community, and it is usually a mistake to attempt to do so. 
A community, by implication, is made up of a number of 
individuals ; and though these may often be in agreement 
with each other, they-inevitably possess great divergences of 
opinion. 

It thus appeats doubly rash to discuss or even describe 
the views of Canadian youth, for Canada is a vast area con- 
taining within its borders a very great number of youthful 
minds, not only of twenty and thirty, but of forty and fifty. 
Canada is a young country; its appeal is to youth, and to 
youth it offers most. It is undeveloped ; its mineral content 
has scarcely been touched. It has yet to build up a culture of 
its own; to discover its own literature and art; to develop 
a tradition of public service and statesmanship. With these 
gteat potentialities always in their minds, Canadians of all 
ages tend to possess a youthful enthusiasm; their outlook 
has an almost visionary quality ; their aspirations are those 
of youth. Their day-dreams possess a scope and grandeur 
altogether alien to the fearful probings into the future which 
too often in the old country pass muster as foresight. They 
are confident that, in the words of William Cowper’s hymn, 
‘ deep in unfathomable mines ’ are treasures yet to be revealed, 
and that a frowning Providence will presently disclose a 
smiling face. This ever-present assurance largely governs 
the outlook of the young people. It affects their ideals and, 
indirectly, their habits, their hobbies, their recreations, and 
their whole attitude towards life, It is the outward expression 
in daily life of the pioneering spirit, which we seem in the 
Old World to be permitting to die. 

135 
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Because this spirit is all-pervading, Canadians feel them- 
selves to be on common ground with every man they meet ; 
they show it by a spontaneous friendliness that begins from 
the first hand-shake. For are they not all colleagues in the 
joyful task of discovering their country? Thus, if two 
members of different canoeing or prospecting expeditions 
meet in the lonely woods and lakes of the north, they will 
gteet each other in this wise: ‘Hullo! My name’s Bud 
Fraser.’ ‘ Mine’s Bill McCloud. How are you, Bud?’ ‘How 
are you, Bill?’ And, credentials thus exchanged, talk follows 
as easily as between old friends. The wild beauty of the 
country, the chances of game and fish, the possibilities 
afforded by the backwoods, the condition of the mining 
district 100 miles farther north, and the prospects of the 
ensuing football season will be discussed with light-hearted 
good sense, and usually with keen interest. Then they will 
go their separate ways, each feeling, on the strength of ten 
minutes’ acquaintanceship, that he knows the other well, for 
both are comrades in the same adventure. 


It is in these expeditions into the wilds that the pick of 
Canada’s youth spend their ‘ vacations’; and the type of 
holiday a man takes bears witness to his real character and 
outlook. A bachelor on a holiday can ‘be himself.’ In 
Canada, where it is still felt, even in the great cities, that a 
man’s natural place is with Nature, holidays are, whenever 
possible, spent in the solitary beauty of the North land. At 
the age of eight years, or younger, Canadian boys are intro- 
duced to their spiritual home among the forests and lakes— 
first through camps or in the family summer cabin, later by 
canoe expeditions, in the course of which they renew year 
by year their acquaintanceship with woodcraft and build 
up the physique and character that will fit them to be 
pioneers. 

These summer camps for boys play a vety important part 
in Canadian education, and, since we have not their equivalent 
in England, seem to merit a detailed description in this article. 
They are always situated on the shore of a lake, in the midst 
of absolutely untouched country, and their supplies ate 
brought by water from the nearest railway station or Hudson 


Bay Company store. Perhaps the best way to understand their 
organisation is to study the history of their development. 
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Mr. A. L. Cochran’s camp is the oldest in Canada, and was 
first established on a permanent site on Lake Timagami, 
400 miles north of Toronto, in 1909. Mr. Cochran emigrated 
from Wolverhampton to Canada in search of the fuller life, and 
became physical training instructor at Upper Canada College. 
In 1904, being of an adventurous disposition, he began to 
take small parties of his pupils on canoe expeditions into the 
North country during the summer holidays. As he told me 
himself, they none of them knew anything of woodcraft or 
of travel through uninhabited country, and their misadven- 
tures were numerous. 

After confining themselves for a few years to the less 
remote Muskoka Lakes, they finally ventured as far as Tima- 
gami, and wete so struck with its beauty and wildness that 
they made a permanent camp site, at first consisting only of 
a few tents and a penthouse kitchen. At the end of the 
summer they naturally took the tents home with them, but 
they left the kitchen in readiness for the following year. 
From this seed has grown a camp which accommodates to-day 
some seventy boys, a few grown-up visitors, a number of 
servants, and a considerable staff of instructors and coun- 
sellors. These last are usually chosen from young men who 
have been regularly at the camp during their school days and 
are now at the university; their duty is to supervise the 


younger boys and to pass on to them the knowledge of wood- 


craft and camping which they have gained. Around the 
nucleus of the original penthouse kitchen, which has long 
since disappeared, have been built a dining-hall, an assembly- 
hall, kitchens, log-cabins and a boathouse. There are also 
badminton and tennis courts, a miniature golf-course, a 
baseball diamond, a dock, a bridge across to another island 
and diving-boards; all these have been constructed by the 
boys themselves. But they constitute only a small part of the 
life in Timagami camp ; the expeditions into the surrounding 
country, usually lasting about a week, are the really important 
events. They number about eight boys and two counsellors, 
and take their entire supply of food with them in the canoes. 
Travel by water is the rule in this part of Canada, and when 
the end of a lake or the source of a river is reached, canoes, 
‘ grub-sacks ’ and ‘ dunnages ’ (bedding and tents) are carried 
across the portage to the next lake or river. After such trips 
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the boys return to the comparative rest of camp life for a week 
or so before setting out again. 

All this naturally needs a great deal of careful planning. 
But Mr. Cochran has, in fact, accomplished even more than 
the development and government of his own little com- 
munity ; for he has paved the way for many other camps, 
vatying in size, but very similar in organisation. In Lake 
Timagami alone—admittedly a very big lake—there are no 
less than seven such institutions, one being entirely for 
American boys. In 1913 he came over to England to lecture 
about his enterprise to some of our leading public schools, as 
a result of which a party consisting of some dozen English 
boys arranged to visit Timagami camp in August 1914. 
War broke out and the trip was cancelled. This has been 
Mr. Cochran’s greatest disappointment, for he rightly feels 
that we, and particularly our younger generation, should know 
more about Canadian life and Canadian people. And what 
better conditions in which to foster personal contacts and a 
teal understanding than at a camp such as his or on the weekly 
canoe trips from there ? 

To-day, in his seventies, Mr. Cochran is still a very active 
administrator, a good diver, and a man of amazing physique. 
He believes that physical fitness is absolutely necessary if a 
boy’s character is to develop along the right lines; camping 
and living in ‘ the bush ’ heighten in a boy a sense of obligation 
both to the community and to himself. His theory is the same 
in its application as the German theory that the spiritual 
health of a people can only be attained by way of physical 
health and self-discipline. A fine body is to Canadian boys a 
pearl of countless price, as I discovered. when, in the course 
of a particularly strenuous canoe-trip, I half-jestingly asked a 
seventeen-year-old companion why he spent his summer 
vacation year after year in unnecessary suffering. His answer 
was quite serious: ‘ To get into shape.’ ‘ Shape,’ indeed, is 
the primary aim of Canadian boys ; the word is ever on their 
lips. It does not mean only a tanned skin and bulging muscles ; 
it implies, too, fitness of spirit, power to endure sufferings of 
mind and body and readiness to accept responsibility. It is a 
conception based on an assurance of high destiny and deter- 
mination to be ready, as Seneca advises, to seize opportunity 
by the forelock and not to clutch at her bald rump. 
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The boy’s sturdy reply reminded me of my own ‘ shape- 
lessness,’ which, I fear, I share with so many educated English- 
men of my own age and type. We are jaded; we foresee 
many eventualities, mostly grievous, but prepare for none. 
We have become experts in the art of decadence ; we sneer 
at physical fitness, reducing the search for it to a dead formalism 
in elementary schools. It is pursued without enthusiasm, if 
at all, in secondary schools, and derided at universities. The 
idea that physical excellence beyond the required minimum by 
an insurance company should be a qualification for official 
employment arouses bitter resentment. The encouragement 
of bodily fitness in Germany is frowned on as mere militarism. 
‘ Expatiating in our schools and colleges on Roman discipline 
and Roman virtue,’ as Sir William Napier observed, we pay 
no attention to it ourselves. We take everything, not with a 
pinch of salt, but with a whole salt-cellar full of it; and 
enthusiasm is at a discount. How ultra-sophisticated are our 
ideas in contrast with the Canadian outlook on life! Take, 
for instance, our attitude towards science. We are beginning 
to doubt whether science is, in the imperishable jargon of 
1066 and All That, ‘a Good Thing.’ Does it spell progress ? 
Is it not to blame for much that we hate ourselves for— 
unemployment, the ugliness of our large industrial towns, 
irretrievable ruin by ‘ development’ of broad acres which 
once gtew food ? 

To the Canadian science is still what it was to our grand- 
fathets. It is the key that can open many locked doors 
guarding the treasures of an undeveloped country. It opened 
millions of acres to the plough by breeding suitable wheats ; 
and Cassim’s watchword in the story of Ai Baba and the Forty 
Thieves was ‘ Sesame,’ the staple food of his compatriots. 
The forests and swamps of Ontario and Quebec conceal 
nickel, zinc, copper, lead, radium, gold and other ores which, 
owing to the expense of mining processes and transport, are 
not yet worth mining. But no one doubts that science will 
discover cheaper processes or methods of transport which will 
enable Canada to rank among the richest lands in the world, 
for every Canadian looks on his country as a potential Eldorado 
where Nature provides enough for all, if only she can be 
persuaded by man’s ingenuity to render up her treasutes. 
Canada is too large to have her beauty marred by the monstrous 
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creations of science ; and unemployment is caused, not by 
ovet-mechanisation, but by financial instability due to youthful 
ailments which honesty and scientific economy alone can cure, 
The enthusiasm and faith of Canadians is partly, therefore, the 
outcome of circumstance, and, though it is more attractive 
than our cynicism, we are perhaps not altogether to blame for 
the unfavourable comparison. In a country like Canada life 
cannot become intolerably complicated so long as a state of 
plenty prevails; and science alone offers hope of achieving 
plenty. 

A similar attitude is general towards education, Canadian 
boys want it as part of the equipment necessary to the realisa- 
tion of pioneering aims, and they pursue it with enthusiasm. 
We in England often voice the view—I do not know whether 
Wwe mean it or not—that culture is ‘ bunk ’ and that advanced 
education can at best be only a means of enjoying leisure more 
fully. Moreover, the appearance and general character, in 
both senses of the word, of many of our self-styled intellectuals 
do not encourage our best people to submit to tuition at their © 
hands. In Canada, on the other hand, intellect does not imply 
long hair or ‘academic’ views, bizarre clothes. and exotic 
poses. Though Canada is experiencing the tragic, world- 
wide phenomenon of young men with first-class university 
degrees failing to obtain work or filling posts totally unworthy 
of their talents, there is an incurable optimism and faith in 
education which time may or may not justify. ‘ Prosperity 
is round the corner’ is a well-known slogan on the far side 
of the Atlantic, and it implies, among other things, a certainty 
that before long young men will be able to find new and suit- 
able fields for their abilities. 

Consequently each year the universities find themselves 
with larger numbers knocking at their doors for admittance ; 
Toronto University has been forced to raise the standard of 
knowledge required for entrance. Once members of the 
university, students must submit to examination at the end 
of each year, and they must have been regular in their attend- 
ance at lectures. As a rule, university courses cover a wider 
field than our own, though there is specialised instruction in 


technical subjects, such as mining, engineering, medicine and 


law, for those who wish later to practise in these professions. 
But, for the large majority of students, who have no fixed idea 
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of what they wish to do, or who are ‘ going into business’ in 
a general sense, there is what is called the ‘ arts course.’ This 
includes instruction and examination in such widely divergent 
subjects as history and mathematics, economics and geology. 
A man who has taken the arts course can acquire by this 
means no very specialised knowledge, though he knows a 
little about many things; but he leaves the university with 
heightened curiosity, with some ability to digest what he 
learns and with the desire and the capacity to continue to 
educate himself. Everywhere there are young men engaged, 
during their spare time, in a naive and unaffected pursuit of 
knowledge. How different our English university system, 
which encourages specialisation from sixteen years upwards ! 
An Englishman on leaving Oxford has the advantage of a 
- thorough acquaintance with one subject; but three years 
at the same work may have given him mental indigestion. 
He can stomach no more in his particular line, and often feels 
disinclined to start from scratch on another. For him educa- 
tion is too often a closed book which he has no great desire to 
reopen. 

Canadian universities are different from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge in their organisation as well as in their academic 
courses. True, there are colleges which play games against 
each other and have their particular colours, but there is no 
college life. Students live at home or in lodgings, and their 
social intercourse is mostly with members of their ‘ fra- 
ternity,’ and not necessarily with members of their college. 
These ‘ fraternities ’ play an important part all over the North 
American continent, being half clubs and half masonic socie- 
ties. The larger of them have fraternity houses in almost every 
university, and men can remain members long after they have 
ceased to be undergraduates. They are more useful than clubs, 
in that a member of Kappa Alfa, for instance, can make use of 
the Kappa Alfa house in whatever town he happens to be, 
provided he can produce the little gold charm which proves 
his identity. A Canadian possesses an exaggerated loyalty for 
the society to which he belongs, and it is a sign of the highest 
esteem fora girl if he gives her his fraternity pin to wear ; the 
more popular girls amass quite a collection of these, particu- 


larly during the social season, which is confined to the winter 
months, since everybody goes away from town in the summer. 
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So far I have spoken of the Canadian in his more serious 
moods; and, indeed, he is more usually I/ Penseroso than 
L’ Allegro. For even in his sports he is more earnest than the 
Englishman, though partisanship and determination to win 
ate not carried to the same lengths as in the United States, 
An American himself told me how astonished and delighted 
he was at the sporting spirit which he always met on the 
playing-fields of Canada, so different from the grim struggle 
to the death and the barbarous enthusiasm of the ‘ fans ’ in his 
own country. Swimming is the national summer sport, and 
children take to the water at a very early age; by the time 
they are twelve they have usually attained a high standard 
both at swimming and diving which would astonish the 
average English ‘bather.? Cricket is played, but not very 
widely, though the Canadian cricketers, who visited this 
country last summer, surprised and pleased everyone with 
their proficiency ; on the whole, however, the faster-moving 
game of baseball is more popular. In the autumn Canadian 
boys play a type of football peculiar to themselves, but this 
must give way to ice hockey at the first sign of frost. This 
last is the most widely played and watched of all games, for 
conditions are ideal, and skill and speed are very great. In all 
his sports one feels that the Canadian is, as usual, very much 
on duty, giving his all and at the same time preparing himself 
for something more important afterwards. 

But on the comparatively rare occasions when he is off 
duty he displays a full-blooded enjoyment which is infectious. 
He is determined to make the most of the time and the occa- 
sion. Such outbreaks into frivolity and irresponsibility make 
him the best of companions ; for the realisation of a capacity 
for enjoyment is essential to companionship. It is not 
entirely untrue that young men cannot be friends until they 
have been drunk together; and the young Canadian is quite 
willing to develop friendship along these lines. That side of 
him, in contrast to his rather serious attitude to life in general, 
is the more lovable. Moreover, there is something in which 
he takes himself far less seriously than our own young men. 
He is often frivolous about the arts, at the same time taking a 
lively interest in them, particularly in music and the drama. 
Indeed, Toronto has produced both a musician—Mr. Mark 
Hambourg—and an actor of world-wide fame—Mr. Ray- 
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mond Massey. It seems, however that Toronto audiences 
are rather primitive in the light of Mr. Gielgud’s recent 
complaint that his remark as Hamlet, ‘ There’s something 
totten in the state of Denmark,’ produced a ripple of laughter. 
Perhaps this merely demonstrates a pleasant unaffectedness 
and a readiness to laugh at things that sound funny even if 
they are written by William Shakespeare and spoken by 
Mr. Gielgud ; Canadians are no respecters of persons. 
Though so different from us in this and many other ways, 


Canadians love and admire the Mother Countty and are 


genuinely delighted at our economic recovery. They love to 
speak of those aspects of our national life which show us to 
advantage. Seen at a distance, the greatest of these is our 
political system, for they speak with cynicism of their own. 
They describe most of their politicians as ‘a bunch of thugs ’ 
who are bent on making anything and everything they can 
out of the ‘ racket.’ Their representatives, they assert, ate not 
statesmen, but politicians excelling only in ‘shooting off 
their faces,’ or, as we should put it, in ‘ talking hot air.” A 
young man assured me his family would disown him were he 
to enter the field of politics. Our public school system, too, 
is admired as a fine preparation for public service. 

On the other hand, Canadians are determined not to allow 
their politics to be dominated, like ours, by foreign affairs, 
They look upon their country as a geographical rather than as 
a political unit ; their principal concern is the wise develop- 
ment of its natural resources, not the cultivation of inter- 
national prestige at Geneva or elsewhere. Local economic, 
not international, problems have first place in their news- 
papers and in their minds, as their representative at Geneva 
discovered when he proposed oil sanctions against Italy. The 
dependence of Canada upon the United States and the devas- 
tating effect of American economic fluctuations upon Cana- 
dian conditions is universally recognised, and causes anxiety. 
The trend of Canadian opinion is towards economic self- 
sufficiency—essential imports of finished articles being paid 
for by exports of raw materials. 

This desire for insulation is apparent in the detached 
attitude of young men towards war. I was at first a little 


shocked at being asked, almost as a joke, ‘How’s war in 
Europe ?’ They look upon war as no more than a lamentable 
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idiosyncrasy on the part of an old crank called Europe, ” 
whose sense of proportion age has undermined. The 
Canadian boy cannot understand how anybody can be so — 
foolish as to wage war, and asserts that Canada, as a separate” 
entity, will never agilin be drawn in. Yet every man I asked 


declared that he would fight for Great Britain if the need 


arose, and that he believed most of his friends would too, 
That untrained and unarmed men would be useless in the” 
next war, and that they would arrive too late, did not occur 
to them. The Union Jack and ‘ God save the King’ are a3 
widely used as in England. In no part of the British Empire 
was the shock of recent events in the constitutional sphere 
more deeply felt, nor its oncoming anticipated with greatest 
forebodings. q 

Ties of blood and loyalty to Great Britain are strong. 
Divergences are due to a difference in outlook upon life and” 
a different approach to the art of living. Tradition is ‘as” 
strong with us as it is weak with them ; Canadians revere it 
and covet it, but its absence is not without compensating” 
advantages. We are taught, at every stage in our education,’ 
to look backward and to believe that we have no future. 

Youth must fight against this poison, generated by dis 
gruntled intellectuals who have been left behind by the next’ 


generation—or their own. Upon the basic conception of | 
national life as a struggle, a striving after an ever-distant goal” 
towards which each generation must advance, howevet 
painfully, is founded much that is good in the individual } 
Canadian—the restless energy, the determination to be ‘in’ 
good shape,’ the sincere desire for knowledge, and the good © 
comradeship. There is much to do, and no time for loitering 
and regrets. Canada is full of young men hurrying forwatd | 
with unjaded enthusiasm towards a worthy goal, as yet 
scarcely discernible and without form, but worthy, because 

it will always be as good as the spirit of those who seek it. 


Epwarp Birp. 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 @% 12 Orange Street, 


Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








